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MADEMOISELLE MOIRE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


N the first place, Mademoiselle 
Moire was not Mademoiselle 

" Moire at all, but Katie O’Shaugh- 
nessy. Katie’s debut upon this 
sphere was not made under the 
most favorable circumstances. 
Her coming was not tenderly 
waited for; no dainty garments 
were prepared for her wear; her 
first baby cry awoke no thrill of 
joy in fond hearts. 

Tosay that Katie’s parents were 
poor but respectable would be to 
put a construction much too mild 
upon the facts. Respectability 
was not one of their strong points, 
while poverty was decidedly so. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s business was leaning against 
a lamp post at the head of Dingy Court, where he 
studied human nature as manifested in that pop- 
ulous neighborhood. He occasionally unbent his 
mind by sawing wood or taking a turn or two at 
street cleaning; but these frivolous amusements were 
not to his taste, and he speedily returned to his dig- 
nified and philosophical leisure. Mrs. O Shaughnessy 
was usually to be seen with her pipe in her mouth 
and her arms akimbo, standing at the door of the 
cellar which was the O'Shaughnessy home. 

This residence was not particularly fortunate in its 
locality, the tenement on its left having a suggestive 


odor of cheap rum, and resounding at all hours of |. 


the night with horrible noises, which were a hideous 
mockery of merriment. On the right were more 
ceflars, more women with their arms akimbo, and 
then more noise and ill odors. Interiorly this dom- 
icile was furnished, or rather unfurnished, in a style 
that betrayed the originality of the O’Shaughnessy 
mind, and its superiority to the refining luxuries. 
There were a couple of old soap boxes which an- 
swered every need of chairs, a battered frying-pan 
and a handful ot cracked earthenware; and in one 
corner, a heap of rags, and among them something 
that squealed, and squirmed, and kicked, and other- 
wise deported itself in a discontented manner, which, 
considering all the circumstances, was no wonder. 
This morsel of a creature was Katie. She lay here 
till she was old enough to creep. Then she crept 
about the damp, dirty floor, and got her fingers 
trodden upon, and was rated, and cuffed, and driven 
back to the heap of rags. By-and-by she could 
toddle about, and as soon as she. was fairly on her 
feet, she was sent into the street to beg or steal. 
After this, she only slept in the cellar. But the cuffs 
and kicks grew no fewer, rather worse, indeed. And 
80 one day Katie staid in the street at nightfall, and 
& policeman locked her up in a station-house, and 
one of the city missionaries found her and sent her 
to a mission school; and here the child was washed 
and dressed decently, and taught to say her prayers, 
and by-and-by became the show child of the school. 

This was so very pleasant that one day Katie re- 
fiected how sweet it would be to receive the homage 
of Dingy Court, and so slipped out then and there, 
meaning to return in a twinkling. But alas! the 
liquor shop next door got the new clothes, gnd Katie 
put on her old rags again, and got more kicks and 
cuffs, and was long remembered at the school as a 
specimen of total depravity. 

These things are not pleasant to contemplate. I 
only wanted you to know them in order that you 
might understand her moral nature, might see how 
it got twisted an] warped, and wholly turned away 
from all that is good. 





You know when onr stock raisers want to produce 
a fine animal thev see to it that no depraved traits 
are perpetuated in him, and that he is put under the 
right condition to make a noble growth. But the 
human animal, with all his inherited depravity, is 
turned loose to make the best of himself that be can 
under the circumstances; and considering these, the 
worst may well be very bad oftentimes. Philan- 
thropy steps in and saves a few out of every thou- 
sand, but still the stream broadens and deepens, and 
sets forever towards the pit. 

Well, Katie lived the O'Shaughnessy life for a while. 
But she remembered the school. She saw dimly that 
** there were beautiful times in the world” in which 
she longed to share. And 80 one day she ran away 
again. And this time her good stars led her to an 
employment office. The woman who kept the place 
gave her a good look. 

“Sure if ye were fixed up ye’d be as purty a girl as 
ever lsee. Has ye got any recommendations?” 

Katie had a very vague idea what these were, but 
she was pretty sure they were not a product of Dingy 
Court, so she said no. 

Her patroness chuckled, and began to explain how 
for a trifling consideration, she could be furnished 
with these essentials. And Katie understood—she 
had not lived in Dingy Court for nothing—and ac- 
cepted the conditions, and was forthwith installed as 
maid of all work with a little up-town milliner. 

Miss Vickers was the best-natured body in the 
world. She listened to Katie’s story with tears in 
her eyes.. 

“So your father and two brothers were lost at 
sea?” she said, tremulously. 

‘* Yis’m,” replied Katie, demurely. 

“And your mother died of a broken heart. Dear 
me!” And poor Miss Vickers, remembering a time 
when she thought she should herself fall a victim to 
that interesting malady, fairly wept; and Katie— 
perhaps because she had found a friend—wept too. 

“Don’t cry, you poor child! You shall have a 
home with me. I shall ‘treat you asa friend, and 
who knows? perhaps if you have any talent for it, 
you may be a milliner!” 

Miss VicRers lived in a three-story wooden house. 
Her shop was in the basement. Up stairs she had 
her neat parlor, and here she sat of Sundays, after 
service, in her best gown, with a pink ribbon at her 
throat, waiting, poor soul! for the lover that never 
came; and here she read Katie moral lectures by the 
hour. And the burden of them all was: 

‘“‘ Never do wrong, my child; never tell a lie, never 
take anything that is not your own, and above all, 
keep your woman’s soul spotless. It never pays to 
do wrong. Sooner or later, punishment surely 
comes. But if you area good girl, you will come to 
good fortune.” 

Katie listened demurely, but, nevertheless, she 
drew her own conclusions. All this was at variance 
with her experience. Didn’t it pay to do wrong? 
Why, this home where she was petted, and fed, and 
clothed, came to her by successful lying. Wasn’t she 
even now skillfully purloining small goods, and ap- 
peasing the woman who got the place for her with 
them? and wasn’t half Miss Vickers’s goodness to 
her called out by her pretending to be an orphan? 
Why, her very name, “‘ Katie O’Moore,” was a lie. 
Katie turned all these things over in her prematurely 
old, distorted brain, and her conclusion was that if 
real goodness did not pay, pretended goodness did. 

So four years slipped away. Katie had never been 
at home among the pots and pans. She was too apt 
to make the toast in the wash-hand-basin, and wipe 
the dishes with the floor-cloth, to be altogether reli- 
able asa domestic. But she was a born artist in 
dress. She lingered about the great thoroughfares, 
watching the fine ladies, and looking in at the shop 
windows, and then went home and worked such 
miracles in satin and velvet as made Miss Vickers 
frantic with delight, and drew such patronage to the 
little shop as made the good creature’s purse over- 
flow. Miss Vickers counted up her gains cne New 
Year, and found herself growing rich. 





** But I owe it all to you, Katie, you wonderful 
girl. Don’t think I forget that. You shall be paid.” 

But it was getting a little dull to Katie, now. Her 
outlaw blood was stirring in her veins. Secret sin 
began to lose its zest. She longed for freedom. 
Moreover, her relations with the German student 
who lodged opposite were beginning to be suspected. 
She meditated helping herself to what she considered 
a fair share of the profits, and flying. But destiny 
anticipated her. A sharp-sighted neighbor gave 
Miss Vickers a hint, and when Katie was called into 
the parlor and encountered a stern, sorrowful look 
from those gentle eyes, she knew that her wickedness 
was known, and with quick tact she made a sobbing, 
contrite confession which quite jisarmed her ben; 
etactress. It was clear, thought Miss Vickers, that 
it was the old, old story—guileless trust betrayed. 
But should she throw off the poor child? Miss 
Vickers knew her duty better. It happened to be at 
the beginning of the long summer leisure, and she 
locked up her shop and took Katie into the country 
with her. When they returned in the fall, the Ger- 
man student had departed, and Katie was sweetly 
humble and penitent. 

“Tam glad I saved her,” thought Miss Vickers, 
tenderly. ‘If I had cast her*oft in her trouble, she 
would have gone down—down!” And sbe shuddered. 

That afternoon being Sunday, she read Katie a 
long homily, saying, at last: 

“Don’t forget what I say, Katie. I may be taken 
away any time—I’ve had some singular feelings of 
late—and though I shall not leave you unprovided 
for, as regards money, you will need to remember 
the counsels of your friend.” 

It was a warm October night. Katie lay awake, 
wondering whether Miss Vickers meant to leave her 
all her property, and how long she should have to 
wait for it, and planning the gay life she would lead 
when it came, and in the midst of her air castles, 
shedding a few genuine tears for love of her friend. 
And Miss Vickers slept quietly till about midnight, 
and then turned herself in her sleep, and as quietly 
died. Katie found her there, stark and cold, in the 
morning, the early light showing the peace of the 
pale, dead face. Something of the meaning of good- 
ness was borne in upon Katie’s mind; some sense of 
the holiness of purity and truth came to her then. 
For the first time in her life, real remorse took pos- 
session of her soul; divine longings stirred within her; 
good resolutions struggled with her grief. The kind- 
ly neighbor who came in to perform the last sad 
offices half repented of her suspicions. There was no 
resisting Katie’s pathetic: 

‘*She was all the friend I ever had! Nobody else 
was ever good to me!” 

Miss Vickers’s goodness was proved when her will 
was read. It said that since she had no kindred, she 
left all her property, amounting to five thousand 
dollars, to Katie O’Moore. , 

After the funeral was over, Katie’s tears fell less 
frequently. She was still sorry for her friend, but 
she had been dead a week, and a girl of eighteen can- 
not weep forever. She was still desirous of carrying 
out her good resolutions; but she was not quite so 
eager about it as she had been. She was thinking a 
good deal of her future, of what she should do with 
her five thousand dollars. 

Imprimis, she meant to be a lady. She had seen 
them in the shops, in the street. She didn’t know 
why she could not be one of them, if she had the 
means of dress. She was quite satisfied with her 
face. All traces of her Irish parentage had by this 
time disappeared. Miss Vickers, milliner though 
she was, had been a weil-bred, educated woman, and 
Katie’s speech had become as pure as that of any 
high-born girl. She had a charming voice, and 
learned readily by ear; Miss Vickers had taught her 
to read and write, and spelling came by nature. 

A woman with tact can do anything when given 
these accomplishments. Katie felt her power. Five 
thousand dollars was not a great fortune, bat it was 
something. She did not despair of compassing the 





velvets, and silks, and laces. Her wretched relatives 


in Dingy Court were, perhaps, dead—at least, she 
hoped so. She never wanted to see their faces again 
in this world. 

Curiously enough, she never once thought of ben- 
efiting them by her wealth. Generosity was not in 
her nature, originally, and somehow the principle of 
it had failed to get planted there. 

Katie sold out the shop -it was a plebeian busines’, 
‘at best, she said—but she got its full value, for she 
knew the market price of her goods. Then she sat 
down to hunt up a career. She had a bit of old 
newspaper in her hand—it had been wrapped around 
some purchase—and as she thought, her eye ran 
carelessly over the columns. Presently something 
caught her attention which made her face brighten 
all over. She got up hastily, ran and washed her 
face, and brushed her hair, and put on her modest 
black alpaca frock, and her pretty bonnet, fashioned 
by her own deft fingers. In half an bour, she was 
sitting in an elegaut reception room in one of the 
West-End houses, as composed, and lady-like, and 
quiet as if she had all her life trod on Wilton carpets 
and idled in velvet arm-chairs. A minute, and a 
faint rustle, a sense of another presence, made Katie 
look around. A lady stood before her—a lady not in 
the freshness of her first youth, but having in her 
beanty a divine, spirituelle quality which went to 
Katie’s heart, and thrilled ber imagination, and 
made her, for a moment, feel the unspeakable infe- 
riority of her own sensuous charms. 

“TI came,” said Katie, modestly, “to see about an 
advertisement—a companion who was wanted for an 
invalid lady about to go abroad.” 

“T am the invalid,” said the lady, smiling, but 
coughing sharply as she spoke. ‘‘ You may come up 
into my room, and I will talk with you there.” 

Katie followed along soundless carpets, and 
through halls where, through a semi-darkness, 
gleamed beautiful shapes in picture and statue. 
They came at last into a small room so daintily ap- 
pointed that Katie thought she would like to change 
places with its occupant, even though that insiaious 
disease gnawed at her lungs. S »mebody who was 
idling over a newspaper in an easy-chair looked up, 
and half rose. y 

‘It is a young lady who has called to answer your 
advertisement, Harry. You did not tell me your 
name, I think,” said Mrs. Preston. 

* Katie Moore,” said Katie, in her liquid voice. 

Now Katie had a voice that went to most people’s 
hearts, and here were two whose perceptions were 
exquisitely attuned to harmony. And so Annie 
Preston and her husband exchanged glances which 
Katie’s eye recognized as favorable. 

**T should be glad to secare a companion immedi- 
ately,” said Mrs. Preston, “ for we want to sail be- 
fure the frost; nights come. Will you take off your 
bonnet, and we will talk the matter over ” 

Katie undid the ample veil that mostly hid her 
head, and untied the little Fanchon. 

‘* What beautiful hair!” exclaimed Mrs. Preston, 
involuntarily. ‘* What a delicious color! See, Har- 
ry! ‘Titian’s own, is it not?” 

Mr. Preston nodded and smiled, and a soft blush 
of pleasure crept up to K stie’s cheek. 

**1t will curl so, and there’s so much of it,” said 
Katie, apologetically. “ I wish I could keep it out 
of sight, now that 1 am in mourning, but it is so 
obtrusive.” 

‘* Have you lost your parents lately?” said Mrs. 
Preston, kindly. 

Katie sighed softly. 

‘They died a long time ago. My father was 
drowned at sea, and my mother died soon after, of a 
broken heart,” said Katie, who had repeated this 
story so often that she had come to have sort of 
faith in it bersrelf. “ { am in mourning now for my 
aunt who adopted me, and has jast died.” 

Mrs. Preston glanced wistfully at ber husband, 
put that gentleman did nut speak, and she said, 
sym pathetically: 

** You are not without friends, I hope?” 

“1 am quite so,” said K «tie, with a tremor of real 
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me. Iam eo lonely!” 


** Harry, what do you think?” 

Mr. Preston turned towards Katie. 
** Have you any references?” 
Katie was ready. 


speak for me if there were time to hear from them, 
but in this city we had no friends except Doctor Sel- 
wynh, our physician.” 
If the answer was not perfectly sutisfactory, the 
blue eyes lifted to his were very sweet, and the voice 
had a pathos in it hard to resist. While Harry Pres- 
ton hesitated, his wife said: 
“I am sure, Harry dear, no one could be better 
than Doctor Selwyn, and if we could engage Miss 
Moore right away, we might go by the next steamer, 
and get nicely settled at Naples or Rome before win- 
ter set in.” 
The gentleman looked down at the sweet, pale face 
beside him. 
**I wish we could do so, Annie, and perhaps we 
can,” he said, tenderly. Then to Katie: 
**Can you bring me a note trom Doctor Selwyn 80 
soon as to-morrow morning?” 
Katies assented eagerly. 
** Then I think it may be arranged, that is, if you 
and Annie find you can suit each other in other mat- 
ters. I suppose there area good many little details to 
be talked over in which I am not learned.” And he 
gave his wife a look which Katie thought made him 
very handsome, 
Mrs. Preston, half in triumph—for she had taken a 
great fancy to the girl—bore her away, now, to an 
inner chamber, and unfolded the stores of a ward- 
robe so dainty and profuse that Katie fairly held her 
breath with delight; and she took Katie’s advice 
about new purchases and fashions, and grew every 
moment more sure that she had found a treasure. 
All the while, a series of tableaux chased each 
other through Katie’s fertile, unscrupulous mind. 
She saw this lovely lady, whose doom was written 
in her face, slowly fading day by day, and herself 
surely, irresistibly creeping to her place in her hus- 
band’s heart. Then there was a fatal day, which, 
sombre as were its associations, was needful to com- 
plete her achievement; and then, after a period of 
decorous mourning, there was the new bride burst- 
ing in the splendor of her young beauty on the world. 
She tripped down over the velvety mosses of the 
carpet with feet that would fain have danced. Her 
heart sang with delight, and her eyes sparkled, and 
her cheeks glowed so that plenty of people gave her 
a prolonged look after the first hasty glance, and 
thought what a wonderfully pretty girl she was. 

Katie did a great stroke of business that night. In 
the first place, she visited Doctor Selwyn, and got a 
highly laudatory note from that gentleman. Hadn’t 


though the doctor had forgotten that. And then, 
with many good wishes he bowed her out, and found 
his dim office all the dimmer for the vanished bright- 
ness of her presence. 

‘““If there is one being in the world happier than 
another,” thought the good doctor, rather sadly, “it 
is a beautiful, healthy, innocent young girl. Alas! 
Alas!” 

After this, Katie packed up her remaining effects, 
put everything in train for an early start, and lay 
down to busy dreams. I doubt if she meditated any 
very black wickedness, now; but sin, which gets 
possession of one by degrees, had a secure lodging- 
place in her heart. 

She had readily penetrated Harry Preston. He 
was not strong or profound; he was vain, and fond 
of change. When he was with his sweet wife, he 
was apt to think that he would give worlds to see 
her restored. When he was away from her, and 
favorite pastimes tempted him, and other charming 


feeling in her voice, ‘quite destitute of friends, | of lace with a sense of fascination; his eye lingered 
though fortunately not quite poor. My aunt left | upon the curve of her exquisite neck, the poise of her 
me a few thousand dollars which would, I suppose, | beautiful head. He had been piqued by her indiffer- 
support me; but I should like to travel, and more | ence to him, and revenged himself by calling her 
than all, I should be glad to be with some one to | nose a pug, and her mouth prim. But ber hair was 
whom I could be useful, and who would be kind to | glorious. How it drooped about the bent head in 
rich, burnished masses! And her complexion was 
Mrs Preston’s pale, thin cheek flushed insympathy. | marvellously delicate and transparent, and was there 
ever anything so lovely as her eyes? and the nose 


“*My aunt had friends at the West, sir, who would | and forgot himself, in calculating how soon those 


was only piquantly retrousse, after all, and the prim 
mouth was pink and sweet as a rosebud, and dread- 
fully tempting. Mr. Preston forgot his newspaper, 


blue eyes would glance up and surprise him again 
with their bewildering magic. In the interval, the 
needle flew swiftly, and the heap of ribbons and laces 
flashed under the white fingers. 

At last, Mrs. Preston’s genial, kind voice broke 
the silence. 

* You need not work so steadily, Katie. You are 
tiring yourself.” 

* No. It is justdone. See!’ And she held upa 
fragile toy, white and filmy, edged with point lace 
as delicate as frost-work, and gleaming here and 
there with a tender rose. 

‘* What a lovely breakfast-cap!” cried Mrs. Preston. 
** Will you try it, and see if it is becoming? Per- 
haps I should have a knot or two more of ribbon, you 
are so pale.” 

Mrs. Preston smilingly adjusted the cap upon her 
head, and playfully challenged her husband’s 
admiration. 

‘* Very pretty,” he said, nodding good-humoredly. 
Mrs. Preston stood before the mirror. There were 
wan lines in her face that even the lace and ribbons 
could not hide; there were purple hollows about her 
tender eyes, and her temples were blue-veined and 
sunken. A sorrowful premonition floated across her 
mind. While she stood, thoughtful and sad, Katie 
came beside her. 

‘Your hair is dressed too high, Mrs. Preston. It 
should be so.” And she lifted the cap and laid it 
upon her own brilliant hair. 

Tie yellow, shining waves crinkled under the 
foamy lace, the rose tint paled beside her lips and 
cheeks, her eyes shone, azure and Juminous. 

“Is it not better?” she said, with her innocent 
air. ‘Ask Mr. Preston.” 

. Mrs. Preston turned away from the radiant beauty 
which so mocked her own pale and faded loveliness, 
and caught on her husband’s face a look that was 
like a stab. The good-humored nonchalance was 
gone; passionate admiration shone in his face. 

Mrs. Preston shuddered slightly, and then walked 
away and stood by the register. She stood there so 
long, and looked so pale and wan, that her husband 
said: : 
“You are tired, Annie. 
down?” 

She submitted to be dovered with soft shawls. 
Cover me warmly,” she said. ‘I think I gota 
chill.” 

The next day they went to New York. 


Hadn’t you best lie 


through some of the narrower thoroughfares. Cer- 
tain things began to look suspiciously familiar to 
Katie. A swarm of dirty children scudded across 
the pavement, and one of them falling on the cross- 
ing, the driver brought his horses with great diffi- 
culty to a sudden stop. A frowzy woman rushed 
from a wretched doorway, and poured forth a flood 


words, she glanced at the carriage and broke into a 
shrill scream, gesticulated violently, and seemed to 
devour Katie with her bleared eyes. 
of this!’ cried Mr. Preston. 


nightmare wasover. Katie was pale and trembling, 
and sweeter than ever. 


ton, gently. . 


mured Katie. 


of invective. But in the midst of the wild torrent of 


‘For Heaven’s sake, John, drive on and get us out 


John drove on, and in a moment the hideous 


‘This has been too much for you,” said Mr. Pres- 


‘I did not know there were such people,” mur- 


“ But I insist upon it, Katie.” 

“ And 1 insist that I will not be driven away from 

you, dear Mrs. Preston.” 

Mr. Preston came in just then. 

“ Harry,” said his wife, “ will you take this willful 

girlon deck? I can’t persuade her to go out, and 

‘you must exert your authority. There is no need for 

her to stay here with mo all the time.” 

Would you like to go, Katie?” said the gentle- 

man. “ Indeed, it would do you good.” 

«If Mrs. Preston really insists upon it,” said Katie, 

sweetly. And then she gave the invalid a bit of del- 

icate refreshment, and adjusted her pillows, and put 

an entertaining book within her reach, and kiseed 

her softly, and went. 

Once out in the free air, pacing up and down the 

deck upon Mr. Preston’s arm, Katie kindled into 
splendor. The soft, gentle, alluring being, whose 
place seemed the sick-room or the shelter of the fire- 
side, vanished, and a regal, beautiful, gifted woman 
came instead. Mr. Preston was astonished, some- 
what puzzled, and altogether charmed. After this, 
Katie no more cooped herself up in the cabin. Every 
day she left Mrs. Preston fall of protestations of re- 
gret, tenderly affectionate—but she left her, and long 
hours the poor lady lay, and listened, and longed, and 
wet the pillow with tears, and sometimes prayed 
God, in the bitterness of her spirit, to take her. Was 
the man mad, that he could let a pair of syren eyes 
and @ cooing voice defraud him of his love, and de- 
base his honor, and stain his loyalty? Perhaps. 
Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. 
It is certain that Harry Preston’s feet were on the 
way to the pit; that more and more they tended 
thither; that less and less he tried to break the chain 
which bound him; that he stifled conscience, and 
refused to listen to his own heart in its best moods, 
and put Gown remorse, and steeped himself in de- 
moralizing, sensuous delight. 

And so the voyage out was one !ong torture to 
Annie. She was weaker now than when they started, 
and the physician, whom they called in Paris, shook 
his head when the south of Italy was mentioned, 2nd 
said the lady had better rest a week or two before 
proceeding further. . 

It was October, and royal weather to see Paris. 
Their rooms were in the Rue de Rivoli, where the 
variegated tide of humanity flowed all day, and gala- 
day processions exhibited their splendors, and foreign 
tourists thronged. The house was filled with lodgers; 
and when Mr. Preston and Katie were out sight- 
seeing, Annie used to try to amuse herself with 
watching the gay pageant in the streets, and the 
people of the house going in and out, chattering in 
the hall, making love on the steps, receiving com- 
pany, or exhibiting their newly-bought Parisian 
finery. 

One bright, soft day Katie came running down, 
ready for a drive. She was charming in her pretty 
gray walking-dress, with her bright, piquant face. 
The girl was unfolding wonderfully. Mrs. Preston 
listened, with astonishment, to her criticisms upon 
pictures, architecture, scenery. Already, too, she 


Katie dropped her eyes, and answered, modestly : 
‘**] had the advantage of a native teacher.” 

This morning she came in carolling a gay French 
song. A gentleman who stood upon the steps turned 


figure just as it flitted into the drawing-room. 


have this morning.” 


carriage. 


at the sound of her voice, and glanced at the graceful | them upon the bed, and fled down stairs to Mrs. 


“We will come back early,” said Mr. Preston, | her eyes there. 
*‘and then, Annie, you shall drive out to Fontaine- 


bleau; you are not equal to the jolting we expect to | stain upon the bosom of her white evening-dress. 


They went off gayly, and Mrs. Preston leaned from | face, and tried to stanch the stream. Monsieur 
the window, and got a smile from her hus6and and a | Rigolet stood in the middle of the room, the embodi- 
nod from Katie. But the pantomime going orf under | ment of dismay and chagrin. 
the window drew her eyes away from the departing 


The gentleman who had been standing on the steps | her, Mr. Preston, while you go for the doctor.” 
was now upon the pavement below. His attitude 
was one of intense interest and amazement; and, as | aterr tone. 


“The gentleman is Herr Frudhauf, from Frank. 
fort, madame.” > 

‘*Ah! Well, itisno matter. 1 had forgotten all 
about him,” said Mrs. Preston, coloring a little. 
Susine’s black eyes twinkled, but she maintained 9 
reapectful silence. 

“i'm much obliged to you,” said Mrs, Preston, 
languidly. ‘“ And here is a five-franc bit—you took 
some clothes to the laundry for me the other day, 
you remember.” 

Susine’s hand closed over the money, but Susine 
herself did not stir. 

‘* Haven’t I paid you enough?” said Mrs. Preston, 
in surprise. 

“You are generous, madame, but I have not told 
all my story.” 

‘* Go on, then,” said Mrs. Preston, becoming a little 
frightened. 

“ Herr Frudhauf sometimes calls himself Monsieur 
Rigolet. He and madame’s friend, Mademoiselle 
Katie, are old friends.” 

Mrs. Preston started. 





“It is true, madame. Mademoiselle met monsieur 
at the landing after she returned from her drive, yes- 
terday. Ai first, mademoiselle turned white, and 
would have screamed, but monsieur laughed, and 
told her he’ would not betray her. And then—” 
** What?” said Mrs. Preston, with a white face, 
“Then, last night, after madame was asleep, 
Monsietr Rigolet waited for mademoiselle, and she 
came out softly, and the two went together to Ma- 
bille. They were very gay and sociable, and mad- 
emoiselle was charming. They talked about Amer- 
ica, and about an old woman, who bad died and left 
mademoiselle her property, and about many things 
you would not care to hear,” concluded Susine, with 
a smile. 

Mrs. Preston waited a minute, and then said: 

“ Are you willing to testify to this?” 

Susine shrugged her shoulders. 

“Monsieur Rigolet would pay well to have his 
secret kept.” 

“TI will pay better,’’ said Annie, quietly. “ Be true 
to me, Susine, and you shal) not lose by it.” 
It was about nine o’clock that evening when Katie 
ran up stairs to her own room, and shut and bolted 
the door upon herself. This done, she drew out of 
her pocket a small morocco case, and sat down to 
feast her eyes upon its contents. 
She was a little savage—this girl—in her passion 
for ornaments; and now, as the gas flashed upon the 
diamonds, and brought out their splendor, she cooed 
over them, and chattered to herself in delight. 
Then she fastencd the ear-drops in her dainty ears, 
and, baring her neck, put the necklace around her 
beautiful white throat, and then ran to survey her- 
self in the mirror. 
* Cest magnifique!” she exclaimed. ‘‘How beau- 
tifal I am! Francois said I was grown wonderfully 
beautiful. Curse Francois, all the same! I’ll not go 
out with him again. I’m sure I saw, to-day, a gen- 


tleman who stared at me last night at Mabille, and 
to-day he stared more than ever, and at Mr. Preston. 


how he believes in me!” 
Her soliloquy was interrupted by a sharp cry from 
below, and a quick running across the floor. Katie 
listened a moment, and then tore off her jewels, flung 
Preston’s drawing-room. A strange tableau met 
Mrs. Preston lay back upon the sofa, a crimson 


Her husband bent over her, with a pale, frightened 


Katie hesitated an instant, and then ran to the sofa. 
‘©O my dear Mrs. Preston! Let me take care of 


‘Go away—go!” said Mr. Preston, in a strange, 























“ Are you going to believe those people wh 
me to you?” shesaid. “ That man hates 
loved me, and I would have nothing to say . ; 
_and since then he hates me.” 
+ Upon my word, Miss O'Shaughnessy, yo 
remarkable talent for lying; I would recom: 
to service in that line, with pleasure,” he aa: 
“ How dare you say such words to me?” 
claimed, with blazing eyes. 
“How darel? If it wasn’t for waking her, 
tell you some things which it would not be , 
for you to hear. Go, now, or I shall make y. 
“Lay a finger on me if you dare, Mr. 
You are grown very tender of her! How k 
since you told me, if not in so many wo 
plainly enough, that you were waiting im, 
for the day when you could marry me?” 
Mr. Preston’s face whitened. 
“T am no longer a fool or a@ villain, as 
been.” 
“Really! Your reform is too sudden to | 
” she said, tauntingly. 
* Genuine or not, my mind is inflexible a 
you are concerned.” 
« And so is mine,” said Katie, courtesying - 
effable politeness. ‘ I must say I never kne 
tleman less to my taste. That poor little Ri, 
there, for truth and honor, is worth a dozen 
He would never forsake a wife who loved 
any girl under heaven. I wish Mrs, Preste 
ou.” 
n She glided out like a shadow, leaving Mr. 
aching all over with sharp physical pain, H 
up and down the room, cursing that chivalr 
forbids a man to knock down # woman, cursi:. 
self for his fully and sin, seeing his shame in » 
light every moment. 
Meantime Katie was flying with her faith: 
olet. At dawn they were many miles fron 
But the faithful Rigolet was exacting and ). 
Worse still, he was poor. So they came | 
Paris, and then they quarrelled. And then . 
oiselle had a little difference with the police. 
made it expedient for her to leave the cit. 
reflected a little, and finally went to Havre, a 
passage for New York. 


| “Harry!” whispered the girl, softly. 
He started up, and came towards her. 
« How dare you come here?” be sald, in . 
whisper. ‘ Go, instantly!” 
| She began to sob. 


See ik: px. ek ae 





Down in the heart of the country a pair of 
ful children were running wild for lack of & 
The young mother, who had given these blow 
life, just smiled upon them, and before the sn 
faded, went to heaven. 

The children were twins—May and Har: 
eight years old, and as full of wild, frolicaom: 
as any gay creature, who had never knov 
restraint, would necessarily be. 

The busy aunt, who kept the house, lived i: 
stant state of apprehension, and informed her: 
twenty times a day that the children were x 
up perfect savages. That gentleman always r 
this as a figure of speech, until one day, when 
a distinguished guest from the city, and Mx 
sented herself in a frock splashed with berry 
and Harry entered through the window, wit! 
noise and confusion, while grace was being sai 
“TI think, Aunt Julia, I must get a gover: 
these children,” remarked Mr. Seymour tl 
ning. 

“TI think, Albert, 1 have suggested that co 
you at least a dozen timesa year for the pa 
years,” remarked Julia, quietly. 

Mr. Seymour laughed. 

“ I'm going to town to-day, and I'll see w) 
be done.” 

Albert Seymour knew much more of his boo! 
of the world, and less of women than of eithe 
was gentle and chivalrous, poetic and ge: 
living in 2 high ideal, and unconsciously as 
that the men and women whom he met 

ideal 








the carriage drove off, he removed his hat and swung 
women allured him, he was slow to return to the “Innocent child!” thought the gentleman, watch- | it around his head, with the most curious expression away. Katie stared incredulously. 
darkened, quiet rooms where she lived. O, Katie | ing the fringed lashes settle slowly down upon the | of countenance imaginable. In a minute or two he 
instinctively knew his weak side, and as instinctively | white cheek, and the sweet lips part with a soft sigh | came in, passed along the hall on his way to his own 
marshalled all her forces to attack it. She went to | of compassion. room, and, as he went, Mrs. Preston caught the 
stay at Bloomsburg Square a week before the steamer “This little Katie must have been brought up a | sound of a queer, dry laugh. of your salary at my banker’s, to-morrow morning. 
sailed. nun,” said Mr. Preston to his wife, that night. “She| In the absence of other interest, this little incident | Go, say!" «= 

“She is a perfect treasure,” said Mrs. Preston, | is wonderfully timid and innocent, isn’t she, Annie?” | fastened her attention. Before the day was out, the | Katie stepped back, her self-possession failing her 
after Katie had displayed her fortunate accomplish- ‘*I—I suppose so,” said Mrs. Preston, who was not | portress, who was a smart, smiling Parisian, came | for an instant. Monsieur Rigolet came to her side 
ments. ‘She has re-trimmed this bonnet, which | quite so sure of these things as she had been. to the door upon some errand. and whispered: 
Madame Troissart sent home so frightfully overload- Perhaps Katie guessed this. At any rate, she im- **Susine, who is the gentleman with the brown “It wasn’t my fault, Katie. They had found out 
ed with ornament, and made it really charming. | mediately became devoted to Mrs. Preston, and dur- | beard and thick, stout figure, lodging somewhere on | all about it, or, rather she bad, and he called me in 
And then she is so lovely and agreeable.” ing all the early days of the voyage, no sea-sick | the third floor?” to disprove it if 1 could, And then she had this at- 

“Agreeable! she has hardly wasted a word upon | invalid ever had more unremitting and tender atten- Susine reflected, with her head bent upon one side. tack, and all I could say was—” 
me since she has been in th house,” said Mr. Pres-| tion. The innocent woman svffered tortures of| ‘1 do not quite know whom madame means, but it Katie waited not to hear him say more, but ran 
ton, with illy concealed pique. © remorse, and could not rate herself too low for her | is easily fuund out.” : with all speed to her room, and repeated the process 

‘“O, that is because she is so diffident,” said his | unworthy suspicions. Inthe sincerity of her pen-| ‘0, but I’m not so particular to know, only if—” | of locking herself in there. Here her first act was to 
wife. **She told me to-day that she had never had | itence, she longed to make reparation; and one ‘* Madame shall be told,” said Susine, significantly. fling the jewels violently into the corner, and then 
a lover, or even a gentleman friend, in her life.” night, when the rosy glow of sunset was on the ‘Don’t trouble yourself about it, Susine,” said | she paced up and down the room, in a fever of pas- 

‘* How delightfully unsophisticated!” laughed Mr. | waves, and Katie sat beside her in the state-room, | Mrs. Preston, in some confusion. sion terrible to behold. 
Preston. : patient and gentle, she said: Susine smiled in a way that annoyed Mrs. Preston | So near, and yet to lose all! Fearful blasphemies 

Nevertheless, when he next saw her, he couldn’t “You mustn’t stay here all the time with me | very much, and retired. broke from her lips. If Francois, or still worse, 
help noticing more particularly a girl so remarkably | Katie; I am selfish to ask it. Go on deck and take| ‘These people take so naturally to intrigue,” she | Susine, had been at hand, they would have fared ill. 
attractive, who at twenty—for Katie had taken the | the fregh air.” said, half vexed with herself for having stooped to| As it was, her rage was impotent, and only wore 
liberty of adding two years to her age—had not had “Ono,” Katie replied. She was not at all tired, | question a servant. “But the man appeared very | unon herself. 
a single lover. with a faint contradictory sigh, and she didn’t need | strangely. Could he, by any chance, have known About midnight she crept out of her room, pale and 

Where had she been kept, he wondered; in a nun- | the fresh air, or care for the view—at least, so very | Katie?” hollow-eyed, and went softly to Mrs. Preston’s door. 
nery? Perhaps so. Certainly she looked very quaint | much. At any rate, she could see all she wanted The next morning Mr. Preston and Katie were | It yielded to her hand, and she went cautiously in. 
and nunilike, as she.sat in her black dress at work | when they returned, when, she hoped, Mrs. Preston | again at the Louvre. Scarcely had they departed, | The room was quite dark, but shé could see that Mrs. 


upon some delicate, gay thing for Mrs. Preston. He | would not besick. All this with a longing look upon | when Susine, affable and serene, presented herself to | Preston was sleeping upon the bed, while ber hus- 
watched her white, le fingers g the shreds | the smooth, cool sea. Mrs. Preston. band sat in an easy-:hair. 
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Annie feebly raised her hand, and motioned her “ I wish I'd proposed to find a governess m 


remarked Julia many times that day. “If, p 
should bring home some artfal girl, who woul 
per the children to ingratiate herself with hiv 
get us all into trouble, it would be a nice affair. 
me!” 

But Mise Julia’s fears were set at rest that 
Mr. Seymour came by the last train, and b: 
with him a lady in black, whom he introdu 

Moire. 

“I didn’t mean to get a Frenchwoman,” he 
in an aside, to his aunt, “* but this one looked » 
and gentle, and is an orphan, too, poor thing!” 

Mademoiselle Moire went straight to her roo: 
night, where her tea was sent to her, and the * 
did not therefore see much of her. But th 
morning she was down early, and talking wit 
and Harry in the garden when the breakia 
Tang. She went in, with one of the children o: 
side of her. Mr. Seymvuur thought it a very 
picture. 

Let us do Mademoiselle Moire justice. Sh: 
not arranged this purposely. If a certain pow 
# had occurred to her, she had not taken any st. 
bring it about. Im truth, she was tired of be: 
She had had « long illness, and been near « 
The deep places in her nature had been stirred 
was trying now to be good. 

And 60, as she sat at table in her black drew 
looked very fair, and innocent, and sweet. 
“How came you to get such a pretty gove: 





A queer thing happened to Katie when they were | could chatter French like a magpie. But I must keep Francois silent till all is safe. I 
he attended Miss Vickers, and seen what a miracle of | in the carriage. There was a press of vehicles onthe | ‘You could not have learned the language so | wonder how long it will be, now. I thought she 
devotedness Katie was? Her aunt? 0, to be sure, | street,and Mr. Preston’s driver took a short cut | quickly,” said Mrs. Preston, one day. “You must | looked paler to-day than usual. But if Francois 

have known it well before.” should tell, Mir. Preston Would not trust him. Bah! 





‘Do you mean that I shall go for the doctor?” she 
said, catching her breath quickly. 
‘Go where you please! You will find the balance 
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man is Herr Frudhauf, from Frank- 


,itisno matter. 1 had forgotten all 
id Mrs. Preston, coloring a little. 

‘k eyes twinkled, but she maintained a 
ce. 

obliged to you,” said Mrs, Preston, 
And here is a five-franc bit—you took 
) the laundry for me the other day, 
” 

closed over the money, but Susine 
stir. 


vaid you enough?” said Mrs, Preston, 
nerous, madame, but I have not told 
',’ said Mrs. Preston, becoming a little 


1auf sometimes calls himself Monsieur 
nd madame’s friend, Mademoiselle 
‘riends.” 
started. 
nadame. Mademoiselle met monsieur 
\fter she returned from her drive, yes- 
‘st, mademoiselle turned white, and 
reamed, but monsieur laughed, and 
‘ld not betray her. And then—” 
id Mrs. Preston, with a white face, 
night, after madame was asleep, 
st waited for mademoiselle, and she 
and the two went together to Ma- 
Te very gay and sociable, and mad- 
1arming. They talked about Amer- 
n old woman, who had died and left 
‘er property, and about many things 
are to hear,” concluded Susine, with 


waited a minute, and then said: 

‘ing to testify to this?” 

ed her shoulders. 

‘igolet would pay well to have his 


tter,’’ said Annie, quietly. ‘ Be true 
id you shall not lose by it.” 

‘ine o’clock that evening when Katie 
her own room, and shut and bolted 
herself. This done, she drew out of 
all morocco case, and sat down to 
on its contents. 

le savage—this girl—in her passion 
ind now, as the gas flashed upon the 
rought out their splendor, she cooed 
| chattered to herself in delight. 
-d the ear-drops in her dainty ears, 
neck, put the necklace around her 
hroat, and then ran to survey her- 


“que!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How beau- 
wncois said I was grown wonderfully 
» Francois, all the same! I’ll not go 
‘ain. I’m sure I saw, to-day, a gen- 
xd at me last night at Mabille, and 
more than ever, and at Mr. Preston. 
. Francois silent till all is safe. I 
og it will be, now. I thought she 
day than usual. But if Francois 
Preston Would not trust him. Bah! 
nme!” 
vas interrupted by a sharp cry from 
k running across the floor. Katie 
t, and then tore off her jewels, flung 
ved, and fled down stairs to Mrs. 
ig-room. A strange tableau met 


ay back upon the sofa, a crimson 
yosom of her white evening-dress. 
.t over her, with a pale, frightened 
to stanch the stream. Monsieur 
he middle of the room, the embodi- 
ad chagrin. 

.an instant, and then ran to the sofa. 
rs. Preston! Let me take care of 
while you go for the doctor.” 
!? said Mr. Preston, in a strange, 


aised her hand, and motioned her 

red incredulously. 

that I shall go for the doctor?” she 
..¢ breath quickly. 

i please! You will find the balance 
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“ Harry!” whispered the girl, softly. 

He started up, and came towards her. 

‘«‘ How dare you come here?” he said, in an angry 
whisper. ‘“ Go, instantly!” 

She began to sob. 

“ Are you going to believe those people who malign 
me to you?” she said. ‘That man hates me. He 
loved me, and I would have nothing to say to him, 

_and since then he hates me.” 

‘Upon my word, Miss O’Shaughnessy, you have a 
remarkable talent for lying; I would recommend you 
to service in that line, with pleasure,” he said. 

“ How dare you say such words to me?” she ex- 
claimed, with blazing eyes. ‘ 

“How darel? If it wasn’t for waking her, I wouk 
tell you some things which it would not be pl t 


papa?” said Harry, frankly; “she is prettier than 
Aunt Annie.” 

“Hush, Harry!” interposed Miss Julia. ‘ That 
reminds me, Albert—did you find any letters from 
Annie?” 

‘** Yes, two. It seems that companion, whom they 
thought such a treasure, turned out very badly. 
“Annie has only just become strong enough to write 
long letters, you know, or we should have had the 
story a good while ago.” And with this, Mr. Sey- 
mour handed the letters across the table. 

Mademoiselle Moire said not a word, except in re- 
ply to the children, but there was so bright a cvlor 
on her cheeks that Julia remarked: 

‘* You are not so pale as you were last night, mad- 





for you to hear. Go, now, or I shall make you.” 

“Lay a finger on me if you dare, Mr. Preston! 
You are grown very tender of her! How long is it 
since you told me, if not in so many words, yet 
plainly enough, that you were waiting impatiently 
for the day when you could marry me?” 

Mr. Preston’s face whitened. 

“I am no longer a fool or a villain, as I have 
been.” 

“Really! Your reform is too sudden to be genu- 
ine,” she said, tauntingly. 

‘Genuine or not, my mind is inflexible as far ‘as 
you are concerned.” 

* And so is mine,” said Katie, courtesying with in- 
effable politeness. ‘1 must say I never knew a gen- 
tleman less to my taste. That poor little Rigolet up 
there, for truth and honor, is worth a dozen of you. 
He would never forsake a wife who loved him for 
any girl under heaven. I wish Mrs. Preston joy of 
you.” 

She glided out like a shadow, leaving Mr. Preston 
aching all over with sharp physical pain. He strode 
up and down the room, cursing that chivalry which 
forbids a man to knock down a woman, cursing him- 
self for his folly and sin, seeing his shame in a darker 
light every moment. 

Meantime Katie was flying with her faithful Rig- 
olet. At dawn they were many miles from Paris. 
But the faithful Rigolet was exacting and peculiar. 
Worse still, he was poor. So they came back to 
Paris, and then they quarrelled. And then madem- 
oiselle had a little difference with the police, which 
made it expedient for her to leave the city. She 
reflected a little, and finally went to Havre, and took 
passage for New York. 





Down in the heart of the country a pair of beauti- 
ful children were running wild for lack of teaching. 
The young mother, who had given these blossoms to 
life, just smiled upon them, and before the smile had 
faded, went to heaven. 

The children were twins—May and Harry—now 
eight years old, and as full of wild, trolicsome spirits 
as any gay creature, who had never known any 
restraint, would necessarily be. 

The busy aunt, who kept the house, lived in a con- 
stant state of apprehension, and informed her nephew 


up perfect savages. That gentleman always regarded 
this as a figure of speech, until one day, when he had 
a distinguished guest from the city, and May pre- 
sented herself in a frock splashed with berry stains, 
and Harry entered through the window, with much 
noise and confusion, while grace was being said. 

“T think, Aunt Julia, I must get a governess for 
these children,” remarked Mr. Seymour that eve- 
ning. 

“I think, Albert, 1 have suggested that course to 
you at least a dozen timesa year for the past two 
years,” remarked Julia, quietly. 

Mr. Seymour laughed. _ 

“I’m going to town to-day, and I’ll see what can 
be done.” 

Albert Seymour knew much more of his books than 
of the world, and less of women than of either. He 
was gentle and chivalrous, poetic and generous, 
living in .a high ideal, and unconsciously assuming 
that the men and women whom he met réalized that 
ideal. 

“T wish I’d proposed to find a governess myself,” 
remarked Julia many times that day. “ If, now, he 
should bring home some artful girl, who would pam- 
per the children to ingratiate herself with him, and 
get us all into trouble, it would be a nice affair. Dear 
me hd . 

But Miss Julia’s fears were set at rest that night. 
Mr. Seymour came by the last train, and brought 
with him a lady in black, whom he introduced as 
Mademoiselle Moire. 

“I didn’t mean to get a Frenchwoman,” he said, 
in an aside, to his aunt, “ but this one looked so quiet 
and gentle, and is an orphan, too, poor thing!” 

Mademoiselle Moire went straight to her room that 
night, where her tea was sent to her, and the family 
did not therefore see much of her. But the next 
morning she was down early, and talking with May 
and Harry in the garden when the breakfast-bell 
Tang. She went in, with one of the children on each 
side of her. Mr. Seymour thought it a very pretty 
picture. 

Let us do Mademoiselle Moire justice. She had 
not arranged this purposely. If a certain possibility 
had occurred to her, she had not taken any steps to 
bring it about. In truth, she was tired of her life. 
She had had a long illness, and been near death. 
The deep places in her nature had been stirred. She 
Was trying now to be good. 

And so, as she sat at table in her black dress, she 
looked very fair, and innocent, and sweet. 


He; you’ll soon pick up here.” 

It was rather a sad smile that she got in return. 

*T think Albert said you were an orphan.” 

** Yes. My father was lost at sea, and—that is—” 

Mademoiselle stan:mered, and was so much em- 
barrassed that Mr. Seymour hastened to relieve her. 

* You must try and feel at hume with us; you will 
make us happy by doing s9.” 

Mademoiselle thanked him suftly. 

**When would you like me to begin with the 
children?” 

“When you please; I leave everything to you.” 

**It would have been easy fur her tv act under my 
direction,” be afterwarés explained to Miss Julia, 
“ but I wanted to see how she would get on alone.” 

She got on splendidly—brought the children 
speedily to order, without harshness, instituted regu- 
lar hours for lessons, and maintained them rigidly, 
and, in short, displayed an admirable talent. 

But she was fitful and absent at times, sometimes 
sad when no one knew the cause. 

*‘ Aren’t you happy here, mademoiselle?” said Mr. 
Seymour, one day. ‘ You are so sad, at times, I am 
afraid we are too quiet for you.” 

“Qno! I like the quiet, 1 could be happy here— 
only I have had a good deal of trouble,” said madem- 
oiselle. And she rose, and went hurriedly out of the 
room. 

Mr. Seymour sat and thought—rather dreamed. 
He was not too old for dreams, and sometimes, of 
late, rose-colered visions came in his lonely hours; 
somehow, life had gained a new charm; the shad- 
ows that had so long enfolded him fied away, and all 
along the long future the way was bright. 

Mademoiselle was walking up and down the garden. 

**I could be happy—I could be good here. O, if I 
had never been otherwise!” she sobbed. 

The summer slipped into autumn, and one soft, 
starless night Mademoiselle Moire stood in the open 
door, and held her breath, and shut her hands hard 
and tight, while a few broken sentences fell on her 
ear. The cricket’s chirp sang in between, and then 
he said: 

“You once said you could be happy here. Can 
you be happy here always? Forget your trouble, 
and live now in the future. I shall love you so you 
will forget the past.” 

‘If IL only could, if I only could!” she said, weep- 
ing. 

He did not catch the words, but he went closer—he 
would have kissed her. 

“Wait!” she said, putting him back. ‘‘ How 
much do you love me? How much would your love 
bear?” 

He looked at her, surprised. 

“I think it would bear absence and long delay 
without failing. Do you doubt me, Kathina?” 

She shook her head, smiling sadly. 

‘J doubt all things. You must let me wait, let me 
think of this.” 

** As long as you will—only try to be kind.” 

There was hope in his heart that night. If he 
could have seen her alone, pale, distraught, swinging 
her hands in helpiess pain, what would he have said? 

“I might brave it out,” she muttered. ‘“ When 
they come home, it will be too late. For their own 
sake, they will keep silent then. But he loves me. 
How can I pay back such love with such deceit? 
And I can never tell him—I could never look in his 
face when he knows what I am.” 

The late moon-rise saw her flitting back and forth 
befure the chamber window; but when the dawn 
came, it found the casement closed, the room empty. 

The next morning the servant called mademoiselle 
twice, and then, since she did not answer, ventured 
to open the door. The next moment she ran down 
stairs, pale and alarmed, and put a note into her 
master’s hand. 

‘“‘ You put a great temptation before me,” she said, 
“and I fly from it. Iam not good enough to be your 
wife, and the mother of your innocent children. 
But, bad as I am, I will not let you link your pure 
life to such a one as mine has been. So I go, not 
daring to say I love you—love from me to you would 
fall upon you like a curse. But, O, if God hears such 
as me, I would pray bim to bless you, and to make 
me good enough to meet you at last, where the re- 
membrance of sin is washed away, and penitent souls 
are forgiven.” 

They all crowded around, eager to see the note; 
but Mr. Seymour put it away trom sight, and no one 
ever knew why mademoiselle disappeared 80 sud- 
denly—no one but he whose love, faithful and all- 
forgiving, led him in a long search, fruitless, and at 
last hopeless, but never quite abandoned; until, long 
years afterwards, a vision crossed him, in a crowded 
city street—the glare of gas upon tawdry finery and a 
taded face, whence all innocence and womanliness 
had fled. 

“Omy love! lost, forever lost!” fell, in a scared 








x How came you to get sucha pretty governess, 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


LEAP YEAR. 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


**O, You Con’t dare, Flerrie, you don’t dare do it!” 


' cried a chorus of schoolgirl voices. 


“Don’t 1?” said Florrie Ashburnham, her blue 
eyes flashing; ‘ we’ll see if L’ll be dared!” 

With that, she took up her pen, and dashed off a 
delectable epistie, which, at its conclusion, was read 
aloud amid much applause. 

** Hurrah for Mr. Gordon Chamberlain!” exclaimed 
one of the party. ‘“ Wont he open his lazy black 
eyes when he reads that? Now, Florrie, how are 
you going to get it to him?” 

‘Send it by mail, of course, you goese, like any 
other letter,” said another. ‘Did you think she 
meant to despatch it by a special messenger?” 

“You might telegraph,” suggested a third, and, 
amid such a running fire of comments, the letter was 
signed and sealed, to be delivered in due time. 

But at the last moment, Florrie, who had been 
thoughtfully biting her pen-holder, suddenly ad- 
dressed one of the group of girls, wlio stood by the 
door, just ready to go. 

* Minna, I’ve changed my mind. That letter was 
all very well asa joke, but I don't mean to send it. 
Give it to me, please.’’ 

Then arose a wail of mingled reproach and en- 
treaty, checked, at its height, by a sly wink from 
Minna Dale. 

It’s down at the very bottom of my pocket, Flor- 
rie. Wont it do just as well if I burn it up with the 
other papers, when I get home?” 

‘Perhaps so,” answered Florrie, a little doubtfully, 
“if you’ll be sure and remember to burn it.” 

“QO yes, I'll remember,” answered Minna, confi- 
dently, quieting her conscience, as soon as she was 
outside, with the remark that she had not said what 
she would remember, or given any promise atall. So, 
all unknown to poor little Florrie Ashburnham, the 
letter was posted. 

The next day, Mr. Gordon Chamberlain discovered, 
among his correspondence, a small, French-paper 
missive, directed in a pretty girlish hand. Wonder- 
ing a little over it, he opened the envelop, and 
perused the following unique epistle: 


‘Mr. GORDON CHAMBERLAIN :—As you are prob- 
ably aware, it is now Leap Year, and my fast-fading 
youth warns me that it would not be safe to wait 
another four years before making the most of my op- 
portunities. If you are not otherwise engaged, it 
would afford me much pleasure to make a matrimo- 
nial arrangement with you. Please call at Madame 
Parrotte’s, between nine A. M. and nine P. M, 

**¥xpectantly yours, 
“FLORA M. ASHBURNHAM.” 


Smiling and frowning by turns, Mr. Chamberlain 
read this precious note, which brought a dark flush 
to his cheek. Then he took his hat aud gloves, and 
made his way to Madame Parrotte’s. 

Florrie Ashburnham was looking uncommonly 
pretty, even for her—so thought Gordon Chamber- 
lain, who admired her very much. Very coolly he 
sat and looked at her, until her cheeks were like 
damask roses. 

“‘ Miss Florrie,” he said, suddenly, ““I have come 
to express my happiness in making the matrimonial 
arrangement which you propose. Let me beg as 
short a delay as is consistent with your convenience.” 

His tone was sarcastic under all its self-deference. 
The blood flew like fire into Florrie’s face. 

‘Then she never burnt it—atter all—” she stam- 
mered, and dropped her head on the table, in an 
agony of tears and mortification, 

Gordon Chamberlain pitied the poor child, then, 
perceiving that she had beeu more sinned against 
than sinning in this affair, which, in spite of his 
am t, had so shocked his fastidiousness. His 
anger died out, leaving only the old tenderness 
stronger than ever. Drawing nearer, he attempted 
to console her. It was not his way to fail in any- 
thing—and he did not fail in this. 

One would hardly recommend Florrie’s experiment 
as an example to be followed by schoolgirls—or other 
girls—in general; but for once, accident made, not 
marred, and proved that the hand of Destiny had di- 
rected the course of true love in Florrie’s Leap-Year 
adventure. 





A NEGRO’S BET. 
An old friend of mine was staying in a house near 
Kingston, in the island of Jamaica. One morning; 
about twelve o’clock (the hottest part of the day), he 
was lying on a sofa, smoking a cigar and reading a 
book. As no one ever moves at that time, except 
those who are obliged, he was much surprised at 
hearing a violent dispute going on in the road which 
ran by the house. On getting up and looking out of 
the window, he saw a negro talking to a donkey. 
The conversation, which was all on one side, ran as 
follows: ‘* You not go on, sar? dat a fact, eh, sar? 
Well, sar, I bet you a bit I make you go—eh, sar, 
what you say, dat a bet? Well—done, sar.” The 
animal appeared to accept the wager, as he laid back 
his ears to the fullest extent, threw out his fure-legs, 
and evinced no intention of moving. The negro 
then, spitting copiously on his hands, came behind 
the donkey, and grasping his tail, proceeded to twist 
it round with all his force; the animal at once gave 
in, and started off at a brisk trot. The negro was 








whisper, from his lips. 


| the king’s forests, may, going and returning, kill one 


said, ‘So you have won your bet; how will you ge‘ 
paid?” ‘O massa,” he answered, with a grin, ‘ my 
missey gib me dis (producing a bit from his pocket, 
which is a colonial coin, worth about fourpence) to 
buy him a feed of corn when we get to Kingston; | 
zib him notink now, and jest spend de bit on lilly 
sometink good for tomack.” 


> 


PRIVILEGES OF ENGLISH PEEBS. 
These are 1. That every lord, spiritual or tem- 
poral, summoned to parliament, and passing through 





or two of the king's deer without warrant, in view of 
the forester if he be present, or on blowing a horn if 
he be absent, that he may not seem to take the king’s 
venison by stealth. 2) That they may give their 
proxies to other peers, to vote as their representa- 
tives, a privilege not enj..yed by the members of the 
lower house, because they themselves are but the 
representatives of others. 3. They may enter their 
protest, or written reason for dissent, against any 
bill which passes contrary to their vote. 4. All bills 
affecting the peerage must be originated in their 
house, and cannot be altered out of it. 5. Peers are 
free from arrest in civil suits in all cases, even when 
parliament is not sitting, because they are supposed 
to be either advising the sovereign as one of his 
great council, or defending his kingdom as one of his 
nilitary tenants. 6 They have the right of access, 
individually, at all times, to the sovereign—a privilege 
which the house of commons enjoys only collectively. 
7. On trials of high treason, they havea right to be 
tried by all the peers entitled to sit and vote in par- 
liament. Peers are not sworn, but give their evi- 
dence and their verdict “upon their honor ” In case 
of giving verdicts, the youngest peer is called upon 
first for his vote. In 1648, the commons passed a 
resolution that the house of peers was useless and 
dangerous, and ought to be abolished. It was abol- 
ished until the restoration of the monarchy, the lords 
meantime retaining their titles both in public and 
private use, and some of them even consenting t» sit 
in the lower housg as county members. In 1641, 
Charles I. consented to a bill ous ing the bishops f on 
parliament, and they ceased to form any part of the 
legislature till their resturation by the firat parlia- 
ment of Charles II., held after the dissolution of the 
convention of parliament. Though strong arguments 
have been used in favor of life peerages, and some 
sort of precedent might be found fdr them in the 
baronies by writ, already mentioned, the house of 
lords have ever firmly resisted the claim of the crown 
to grant them; and in the case of the late Lord 
Wensleydale, they declined to let his lordship sit 
until the peerage conferred on him fur life was re- 
called, in favor of one made out with the usual limi- 
tations to heirs. Lord Coke tells us, at the time he 
was writing, the temporal peers numbered one hun- 
dred and six. The roll of peers at the beginning of 
the present parliament showed 465 names, including 
four peers of blood royal, 30 spiritual, and 431 tem- 
poral lords. The Bishop of Chester was the junior 
bishop (then without a seat in the house), and among 
the names last added to the temporal peers were those 
of Lord Cairns and Lord Strathnairn (Sir Hugh Rose). 





WHITE BUTTERFLIES. 

In England, in 1652, there was such abundance of 
white butterflies as was never heard of before. They 
destroyed all cabbage, and divers vessels coming from 
sea hardly could see the land for them. The un- 
common heat produced ripe wine-berries and grapes, 
and abundance of Scotch chestanes openly sauld at 
the mercat-cross of Edinburg, and baken in pasties 
at banquets. The same kind of weather continued 
during the later months of the year; so that fruit- 
trees blossomed in November, and some of them bare 
fruit, “albeit not in perfection.” The furze and 
broom bloomed again; the violet, not due till March, 
presented its modest head in November; birds began 
to build their nests and lay eggs at or near Martin- 
mas; and salais and sybows were cried and sold in 
Edinburg on the 27th of November. The year 1653 
seems to have been unexampled of its kind. From 
October till the following March the weather was so 
dry and warm as to seem like a second summer; and, 
during all that time, there were not more than six 
showers of wet or snow. The following summer was 
exceedingly fine and early, with great abundance of 
food; but the wells on which the city of Edinburg 
depended for water, were dry. 





THE STARS. 

How large are the stars, and are they alike, or do 
they differ in size? It used to be conjectured that 
they are of somewhat similar magnitade, presumably 
about as great as our sun, and that the differences 
of apparent size are due to differences of distance ; 
but when astronomers came to discover that some of 
the smaller stars are the nearest to our system, this 
idea fell to the ground. A German computer has 
now, however, calculated the actual dimensions of 
one particular star, and finds that its mass is rather 
more than three times that of the sun, The star in 
question is of less than the fourth magnitude—a 
comparatively small one. What, then, must be the 
size of those of the Sirius and Aldebaran class! The 
reason of its selection for this determination was, 
that it is one of the components of what is called a 
binary system—two stars revolving about each other 
like sun and planet—and the motions of the members 
of such a system afford data for the computation. 
The star’s distance from us is a million and a quarter 
times that of the earth from the sun, so that light 





preparing to follow, when my friend hailed him, and 


takes twenty years to travel hither from it. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EGOTISMS. 


BY HEXKY ABBEY. 


is 


a. 
She, who years since resisted Richelieu, 
Came to me with a willing heart, and said, 
* Your poems have some goodin them; but you 
Should leave the beaten paths where many tread. 
Sink a new well in the old land of song. 

Old metres shun; then men shall praise thy art.” 
** Muse," I replied, * thou knowest with my heart 
I love thee, therefore would not do thee wrong, 
Let me pipe on. Thy old tunes have such bliss, 

I love to set my words to them: and fame 
Of man is futiic."* Here she pressed a kiss 
Upon me, and departed as she came. 
Bad habits, once contracted, last a while. 
Even this is written in the old * sonnet” style. 


1. 
Close by the road where the travellers pass— 
The dusty road that leads to the town— 
Wanders the brook through the lush green grass, 
Cool and clear as it murmurs down. 


And many a one who kneels at its brink 
Is revived and turneth happy away; 

A tired heart knows what is good to drink, 
No matter what others may have to say. 


So my songs seem a brook near by the road— 
The road of life, that is dusty and dry— 

And I know that some will lay down their load, 
And drink, and be glad, in passing by. 


M1. 
I will not grieve or pine; 
My heart is not so weak it cannot bear defeat, 
I shall fight valiantly, and be content to meet 
Whatever fate be mine. 


What if I fail of fame? 
I smile with scorn. Give mea noble deed to do— 
A good, grand deed to benefit the world—and you 
May take the praise and name. 


For what is fame but dust ? 
A little dust lit by the sun and blown in air; 
A little dust in life’s broad, crowded thoroughfare, 
‘ Not worth a beggar’s crust. 


Anxious some good to do, 

Meaning my life shall not uselessly pass away, 

1 do not fold my hands and wait the coming day; 
I labgr each day through. 


Patiently, and blind 

To recompense, I toil on and abide the hour 

When the ripe chance shall be at last within my power 
To do good to mankind. 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Mlaster of Renfrety Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY EDGAR T. GORDON. 


CHAPTER XXVIl. 
HILDA’S RELATIONS. 


‘WELL, sir,” said Harry Hawkesleigh, extending 
his hand to Renfrew, who was perforce compelled to 


could be obtained; ‘‘ well, Mr. Renfrew, the weather 
is sharp and bracing,isit not? 1 don’t remen ber such 
along frost these twenty-five years. Take a seat, 
Ethel. Put the footstool for me; that’s the plan. 
Ethel is a very good little girl, Mr. Renfrew,’ con- 
tinued the squire, putting his hand through his 
daughter’s bright hair. ‘‘I must have a governess 
fur ber. I can’t spare her away to go to school now, 
can 1?” ’ 

**] should think not,” said Raymond. “If Ethel 
were my sister, I would never let her go away.” 

“ Indeed!” cried Hilda, with a musical laugh. 
“ Very well, Ethel. 


older. Here is Mr. Renfrew in love with you. Now, 
if you had been grown up, he would have hesitated 
between us both.” 

** Many a true word spoken in jest,” says the prov- 
erb. This was not atrue word, and Miss Hawkes- 
leigh knew it was not, for the intoxicating passion 
which she had ivspired in the soul of Renfrew could 
not be repeated again idly or promiscuously. At 
the same time, Ethel was beautiful, noble, lovable— 
she would probably develop into a charming, adora- 
ble woman. Betore that time the veil might have 
fallen from Ray mond’s eyes, and it"was not wholly 
impossible that his admiration tor the child might 
ripen into something like passion for the woman. 

Despising the son of the banker in her heart for 
his goodness, his lack of dazzling qualities, his sim- 
plicity, and his extraordinary faith in and love for 
humanity, which she hated in the abstract—despis- 
ing this young man because he was different to her- 
self in thought, and feeling, and heart—she yet was 
sufficiently flattered at his love to view with jeal- 
ousy the least admiration expressed for another. 

It was her object to establish a great and complete 
power over him, and she would not have his power 
narrowed by a bair’s breadth. Her light words, 
then, meant more than anyt«dy present believed 
they meant. She would watch Ethel, when Ethel 
grew older. The strong, strange dislike against her 
innucent young cousin, which had been bern in 
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clasp it before the divine privilege of pressing Hilda's | 


1 shall keep a sharp eye upon | 
you, mademoiselle, when you are two or three years | 


Hilda’s bosom a few 
force now. 

Upon Ethel’s ears the words did not fall idly. She 
blushed almost with shame when Hilda said, “‘ Here 
is Mr. Renfrew in love with you.” 

“If 1 had been grown up!” thonght the young 
girl; and then, glancing at the tall, stately Raymond, 


days previously, gained extra 


tleman,” Ethel half owned to herself that she wish- 
ed she had been grown up. 

The idea soon passed away. Before the age of 
passion such thoughts have no power to scorch the 
heart, nor break in upon the deep repose, the pure, 
holy calm which is childhood’s heritage. 

Shortly afterwards, Ethel was racing in the shrub- 
bery with Demon and Folly, her black velvet hat 
upon her head, her scarlet cloak wrapped about her. 
She was shouting and whistling to her favorite dogs; 
they were leaping upon her with affectionate delight. 

This wild little Hawkesleigh looked beautiful asa 
dream-child in the eyes of Raymond, when, about an 
hour after she had quitted the dining-room, he en- 
countered her in the shrubbery. 

But we must give an account of what had tran- 
spired in the meanwhile. As soon as Ethel was out 
of hearing, Squire Hawkesleigh said: 

‘* Well, Mr. Renfrew, so you and Hilda are engaged 
to be married, I hear. When is the wedding to take 
place?” 

This was an embarrassing question. Looking up- 
on the ground, Renfrew answered: 

“It could not take place soon enough, sir, to please 
me; but, as I have told your niece, my father makes 
some absurd, ignorant objections to her want of for- 
tune, and I am at present dependent upon my 
father.” 

‘* So she tells me,” said Harry Hawkesleigh; “and 
that makes it vastly unpleasant for me, do you see, 
because I would not have Renfrew fancy, sir, that 
Hawkesleigh of Hawkesleigh encouraged his son here 
to court his niece against the will of the family of 
bankers. By George, sir! you must pardon my rude- 
ness. I’m impetuous—always was!” and the squire 
added an impatient oath; ‘‘ but I can’t allow it, Mr. 
Renfrew!” 


ples. Let me tell you that I quite appreciate the 
difference between the ancestry of Miss Hawkesleigh 
and that of myself. Sprung from the people—a lev- 
eller, reformer, republican by nature, a Rousseau in 


thize, with your anger when you discover that these 
bankers, whose first ancestor was an errand lad, are 
not penetrated with gratitude at the prospect of an 
alliance with your family; but so it is, and the only 
excuse these obtuse plebeians have to offer is simply 
the paltry one that your divine niece has not so much 
gold dross as they could wish. Despise us, sir, root 
and branch; you have reason on your side. Only 
believe me when I say that, if 1 am not permitted to 
visit Hilda, and to entertain the hope of one day 
making her my wife, my existence will be almost too 
bitter to endure. I love her, sir—I love her!” 
Renfrew added, in a broken voice, ‘‘ and without her 
my life would be miserably desolate.” 

** Heaven bless you, my dear fellow!” said the kind 
squire, touched by the deep emotion of the young 
man; ‘ heaven bless you! I don’t want to distress 
you fora moment. I should like you for a nephew. 
You are straightforward—and that’s what I like; but 
just help me out of this, will you? What can I do 


ting to get you tor my niece?” 

** Can’t you tell him so?” inquired Edgar, who had 
all this time been lounging carelessly upon a couch, 
with his face averted. ‘‘Can’t you write to Mr. 
Renfrew, and say that, as he has given his son per- 
mission to visit at your house, aud, as you respect 
| and like his son, you have not forbidden his calling 
; whenever he chooses; but that, knowing his objec- 

tion to the marriage between your niece and Mr. 
| Renfrew, you take this opportunity of informing 

him that you have nothing whatever to do with the 
; result, one way or the other?” 

**You might write such a letter as that,” said 
Hilda. “ Do, Uncle Harry. You will break my heart 
if you turn Raymond away.” 

She acted her part to perfection. Her bosom heav- 
ed, and there were tears glistening in her eyes. The 
squire looked puzzled. With all his pride and testi- 
ness, his heart was with Raymond, and the match 
was one whica would delight him in every respect. 
Why should he throw impediments in the way? No, 
he would not. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I’ll write such a letter to your 
father, Renfrew. You shall take it to him—will 
you?” 

The note was written, and it was when crossing 
the shrubbery to go to the stables in quest of black 
Rowly,that Raymond encountered Ethel, and paused 
to admire the beautiful girl in her scarlet cloak, and 
her great dogs gambolling around her. 

** Well, Ethel, I’m going away again, you see.” 

“ Going so soon, Mr. Renfrew?”’ 

“Call me Raymond. You must not call me Mr. 
Renfrew.” 

“‘T don’t like to,” the gir! said, looking down shyly, 
and blushing. 

“Why not?” 

“It seems quite a liberty to take.” 








‘* What nonsense, child. I shall be your cousin, 
shall I not?” 

“TI hope you will, Raymond—Raymond,” she said, 
bringing the word out with difficulty, blushing, and 


“* Sir,” answered Raymond, “I honor your scru- | 


theory—I still can understand, can almost sympa- | 


to make your father understand that I am not plot- | 


| “ What ashy little girl youare. Ishall be a kind 
| of schoolmaster to you. I shall make you read dif- 
| ferent books, and J shall expect you to grow wise and 
clever.” 

“ ] suppose you think me dreadfully stupid now?” 
| she said, looking up half tearfully to Renfrew. 
| “I think [you one of the best and dearest little 





violet, and then I think it may be made one of the 
most glorious flowers in the garden of England.” 

“Tam going to bave a governess,” Ethel said, still 
looking,down upon the ground, still shy of Renfrew, 
and quite unflattered by the compliment be had paid 
her, for it rankled in her mind that he considered 
| her arude, ignorant, untaught girl. “Iam to have 
@ governess.” 

“I should like to choose her for you.” 

You?” . 

“JT would look out for one who would train and 
culture your mind as it ought to be trained. I should 
be so sorry to see you grow up a conceited, selfish, 
commonplace young lady. You were made for great 
things, Ethel.” 

E thel’s eyes sparkled with a peculiar, dazzling 
light. For great things—she, the little, wild, un- 
taught creature, whom already Hilda had severely 
| the matter of that, the roughness of the elder Miss 
Hawkesleigh Was more singular and decided, though, 
perbaps, more unique, piquant and graceful than 
that of her young cousin. 

Of this, however, little Ethel was no judge. She 
only knew that Hilda had, within the last few days, 
grown very sharp and severe towards her, and the 
child being naturally humble in one sense, though 
proud, perhaps, in another, was quite willing to ad- 
mit that the fsult lay with herself. 

She was delighted to bear Renfrew, her hero, ex- 
press an opinion that she was born for great things. 
| The young girl was ambitious ina vague, half-poetic. 
half-ignorant way. She felt this ambition fired at 
the words of Raymond. 

“I wish I couid become great—a poetess, or a great 
artist.” 

‘“‘A Mrs. Barrett Browning, a Charlotte Bronte, a 
Rosa Bonheur,” Renfrew said, with a half smile. ‘Is 
that what you mean, Ethel?” 

**O, I have read some of Mrs. Browning’s poems, 
| and a wonderful book, ‘ Jane Eyre,’ by Miss Bronte, 
| and I have seen engravings of Kosa Bonheur’s paint- 
ings. They say she wears her hair short, like a 
man’s.” 

“Or, perhaps,” answered Raymond, “ your am- 
bition would lead you to decide*a political career. 
' Would you like to become a second Madame Roland, 
| only without ending your days in the same tragic 
| manner?” 

“ I torget who Madame Roland was.” 

‘“‘A most beautiful, gifted lady, who figured in the 
| last ¢entury, during the French revolution. She 
; was an enthusiastic loverof liberty. She was devout 
‘in the cause of the people—sacrificed herself toa 
} cause.” 

“ or. 
“But never mind her now, Ethel. Let us talk 
| about you. Tell me—do you wish to shine in the 
| character of authoress, artist, politician—to what 
| does your ambition point?” 
Ethel’s eyes were brimming with tears. 
“You are laughing at me,” she said, with a half 
' sob. ‘ I'thought you were kind. I thought—” 
“No, dear child, I am not laughing at you,” Ray- 
' mond said, caressing her hand affectionately ; “ only, 
Ethel, when I spoke of great things, I never thought 
| of the kind of greatness we have been talking about. 
Such ambition is noble in a man; in a woman, also, 
it is honorable and creditable—only I had associated 
you more with my ideal type of feminine greatness. 
Listen, Ethel. I mean the grandeur of goodness, 
| charity, benevolence, love for your species. I could 
| fancy you, little one, growing into a gentle young 
| reformer, doing good in your generation, but always 
| beginning at home first—a pitiful, noble, patient 
angel, dignified, and yet sweet. Above all petty sel- 
fishness and feminine frivolities. I had idealized you 
into a kind of a poem, Ethel.” 

Renfrew did not linger any longer with his young 
companion. He told her that he should be at the 
castle again that evening, and then he passed out of 
her sight. 

It was very singular that Raymond should have set 
down the work of life to the share of Ethel—should, 
in bis own mind, have assigned to the beautiful crea- 
ture the mission of ministering angel. Why was she 
not to shine in the world’s flower-garden? Why 
were all the frivolities of her sex to be denied this 
young girl? Why did he absolutely point out to her 
the noble path of a daily martyr. and assume the 
part of monitor—almost severe monitor—towards 
this little maiden? 

It was hard to say. Certain itis that he contem- 
plated the exquisite Hilda with very different feel- 
ings. She was never to be present, 


“When pain and anguish wring the brow."’ 

















No, Hilda, glittering in the Renfrew diamonds, was 
to reign the belle of ballrooms, the queen of the 
drawing-room — the adored, worshipped, idolized 
bride, whose slightest wish was:to be obeyed by a 
devoted husband—a bond-slave, a vassal. He was 
never to admonish her. No, she, dowered with 
genius, grace, beauty, was’a despot, at whose feet 
the world was to kneel in all humility. 

Renfrew rode away upon his magnificent black 





looking at the frosty gravel path. 


horse, and little Ethel watched him from the shrub- 


| reproved in private for her roughness, though, for | 


bery, vaulting over the low fence in the small park, 
Upon her ears his wishes and admonitions fell like 
| the words of a demigod. 
| How good—how good he is!” said Ethel. “How 
| splendidly he rides; and he wishes I was good like 
| him. I will try to be so. Whatcan I do?—how 
| shall I begin? O, 1 wish to be very good, I do 


and scanning {furtively the noble, classic, dark face, | girls 1 have ever met with—a wild viclet growing indeed.” 
which was quite her ideal type of a ‘“ handsome gen- under a green hedge. Now, I want to cultivate this | 


A little while after this, Edgar passed through the 
| shrubbery on his way to the stables. He was going 
| to look after the interest of his splendid two-hun- 
dred-guinea white horse—tbat animal upon which 
| he was mounted when we first introduced him tothe 
| reader. He stopped to address a careless word or 
| two to Htnel, then passed on, and about a quarter of 
' an hour after, she watched him trying the paces of 
Sir Philip in the low, flat meadow of the park, and 
making him rise first over the fence, then over the 
five-barred gate, then over the stone wall, which 
| pounded a portion of the field from the road. 
These two horsemen were widely different. Both 
| beautiful, physically—one with the sombre beauty 
| which an Albert Darer might bave painted; the 
other “ bright, and fierce, and fickle as the south, 
| witching the world with noble horsemanship.” This 
| fair-haired Adonis seemed fitted, in his exquisite 
manly grace, to sit as a molel for an angel warrior; 
| although we, who know his life, would expect to see 
| him enroll himself among the legions of those who 
| fought upon the side of the dragon against Michael 
and his angels. 

“‘I wish Edgar was as good as Raymond. Every- 
body—Martha, and papa, and Bernard—is always 
talking of his wickedness. I wonder what he has 
done?” 

Ethel spoke aloud, and a voice answered close to 
her ear: 

“If you want to know a few things that he has 
done, Iet me tell you some of them.” 








CHAPTER XXVII. 


BERNARD AND ETHEL, 


close to his young sister. He had drawn near to her 
without being perceived. Looking at him, with her 
thougbts averted from him and his belongings (be- 
cause Bernard habitually treated Ethel with a neg- 
lect that bordered upon contempt, therefore she took 
but slight interest in him), the little girl was yet 
struck by the pallor of her brother,the angry light 
that burnt in his dark eyes, the fierce pressure of the 
small, sharp, white teeth into the slender lip. A 
large hat of the cavalier type shaded Bernard’s brows. 
He was wrapped round with a thick, green Scotch 
plaid, and he carried a pencil and portfolio. 

‘* You want to know what your fine brother has 
done, child? He is a vile cheat, a liar—worse; but 
even you can understand what the word implies. He 
owes for that grand horse, Sir Philip, which came 
from London by train, and which he rode 80 grace- 
fally and unexpectedly over from Moorly last week, 
‘like an angel dropped down from the clouds,’ as 
Hilda told him. He owes for that horse. He never 
means to pay for him; but he will sell him if he can. 
He will take him away to-morrow; and next week, I 
dare say, he will have parted with Sir Philip for 
three hundred pounds!” 

“Then, Bernard, he will pay, wont he?” 

** Wont he!” echoed Bernard, with a savage laugh. 

* Wont he; no he wont,” he added, looking fierce- 
ly into Ethel’s face. ‘‘ Your brother will spend the 
money upen his selfish whims, and cheat the man 
frori whom he filched the hunter. Sir Philtp’s paces 
are splendid. You know something about the points 
of ahorse, Ethel. Don’t you think your brother 
very clever, that he is able to take a horse, make a 
show of him for a time, and then sell him, and all 
the while never be a shilling out of pocket? Is not 
Edgar a diplomatist? You know what a diplomatist 
is, don’t you?” 

Bernard’e whole frame quivered with intense rage. 
There was a reason for this, as we shall presently see. 
His detested brother, gallantly figuring upon Sir 
Philip, was a galling sight to the younger Hawkes- 
leigh. He remembered his humiliation ofa few nights 
since, when the superior physical strength of Edgar 
had ignominiously hurled him to the ground. He 
always fancied that, had his leg not been crushed in 
his infancy, and had his frame been suffered to de- 
velop into its natural symmetry and size, that he 
should have stood upon equal terms with Edgar, and 
might have had an equal chance of winning Hilda’s 
love. Heimagined that it was his weakness which 
his cousin despised, and he never admitted to bimself 
that his brother was superior to him in aught save 
brute force. 

“Don’t you feel proud of your brother?” he said, 
after a pause, for Ethel continued silent. 

“Why, Bernard, he is your brother as well. I feel 
very unhappy at hearing these things. Do not 
you?” 

“No,” answered Bernard, with a slow sort of 
chuckling, bitter laugh. ‘‘I hate Elgar, Ethel. 0, 
how I do hate him!” 

His voice rose to such a shrill pitch that it almost 


him. How upside down the world seemed that 
morning! Everybody coming to talk in a strange 
fashion to her—first Raymond, now Bernard. What 
did it all mean? 


istence. He spoke to her because she happened to 





poste against her brother. He was completely care- 


























IT was Bernard who spoke—Bernard, who stood | 


resembled a scream. Ethel looked with surprise at | 


Bernard, for his part, utterly ignored Ethel’s ex- | 
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leas at that moment as to what effect b 
might have upon the young girl. Shew 
was somebody to talk to; somebody to 
overpowering hatred to—that was all. 

“T cannot think why you hate Kagar > 
If he be false and wicked—it he be—we 
unbappy about him. We ought to do wh 
| make him better. We ought to love him 

much, not talk of his faults; and we oug? 

Heaven te change his heart—we ought.” 

She enunciated the last two words with 
| afiash in her eye, and a compression 
| which showed that she was in earnest, a 
did not relish or admire the scorn which 
Bernard's face. 

“Stamp your foot,” sald Bernard, * ¢ 
and throw back your haughty young 
look just like Edgar ro. You are a band- 
put for a very little I could hate you.” 

Ethel became pale. 

Hate ber!—she to be hated by an un) 
whom she had never injured in word, 
deed! It was too mech, Tears came bh 
proud eyes; the tightly-comprereed lips g 
and trembled with emotion. What bad + 
deserve this? She bad only said what ¢! 
4 it to be right to say; expressed some exce 
dox op'nions touching duty; and now Be: 
her, or would do 80 “ for # very little.” 

j +“ How cruel every body reems,” she sob! 
da, and now you, and—” 

“ Hilda!” echoed Bernard, “ Hilda er 
Icannot imagine that. You may defy 
You are not bound to render homage to Ii 
And pray, bow is she cruel to you?” 

“ J] don't mean it,” said Ethel, bastily 
mean that everybody seems bent upon f, 
with me. I suppose I am rough and i 
but what have I done to you, Bernard?” 

“ Why, Ethel, you have done nothing 
Don’t cry. It is not possible that you fin 
sity of being loved. You don’t feel desols 
lorn, and all that kind of thing. Your tin, 
has not yet arrived. For the love of gr 
don’t anticipate. Bowl your hoop, tcamy, 
your pony, romp with your big rough hor 
rough as they are. Kead seldom, and ne. 
| notif you have any morbid tendency t 
and sentiment. Laugh at the world; g: 
out of life—honest, healthful, animal ple: 
drink and be merry. When you come | 
estate, go into the world dressed in pink, 
white—whatever color suits you best. 
most of your goed looks. When some ric! 
in love with you, marry him, and he wi! 
diamonds, and carriages, balls, and oj 
That's what women come into the world tu 

“Do you mean all that, Bernard?” 

* Of course I do.” 

“ You don’t,” the girl cried impetuous!) 
a twig off a tree, and growing crimson wil 
“ You know you deepise such & career. 
the kind of woman who would seek her ov 
in that selfish manner. 1,” she added 
throwing back her graceful young head, 
ing Raymond's words, “I mean to think 
not of myself—to be helpful and kind; 
read—I will think. I wont bea selfish, et 
ed puppet—J wont! I wont!” 

She was still thinking of Renfrew. S« 
higher desire than that of standing well 
inspired the child now. But the resolve, 
itself, lent a power, almost a majesty, to 
face. Bernard looked at ber with s# 
dawned upon him that, if he chose to cont 
ly in this little enthusiast, he might fin 
devoted sympathizer; but his pride rebe! 
thought. 

After all,*his part of cynic had its exces 
for this young man. “To sit on beights, 

o’er flood and fell,” was delightful to tb 
Hawkesleigh, for he loved nature much. 
to sit morally on beights of Lis own ra) 
looking down upon the world, listening to 
murs of the people; to curse them all by 
the gods of pride, disappointed ambition a: 
to eit thes above his kind was a luxury t 
i which he would not lightly forego. 

When Ethel coming impetuously to bis + 
have flung her arme around bim, and cr 
nard, you are unhappy; let me love you, « 
er,” he pushed the little girl coldly frotm 
locked at ber in stern, repellant surprise. 

“ Don’t be dramatic,” he said, ratirically 
melodrama off the stage. If you want tot 
gaging, sentimental sort of French brother 
not look here afler him. J bave not @ bit « 
or sentiment to spare, Ethel. I am dinge 
human nature—disgusted with myve!f, 
Don’t annoy me by any acting, there's  g 

And then Bernard walked away, leaving 
j Ethel excessively bewildered and sad. 














CHAPTEK XXVIII. 
MAKTHA. 


THE next day Edgar and Sir Philip wer 
Hawkesleigh. Edgar was to ride bis bors 
ly, and then wait to see bim safely rent - 
train to London. He was to follow later h 

Up stairs, leading across the front of t 
| from the summit of one tower to another, » 
tow-rooted, dark gallery, or rather pane 
| Walls were pierced with slender elite, which 
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“] cannot think why you hate Edgar so, Bernard. 
If he be false and wicked—if he be—we ought to be 
unbappy about him. We ought to do what we can to 
make him better. We ought to love him very, very 
much, not talk of his faults; and we ought to pray to 
Heaven to change his heart—we ought.” 

She enunciated the last two words with spirit, with 
aflash in her eye, and a compression of her lip, 
which showed that she was in earnest, and that she 
did not relish or admire the scorn which she read in 
Bernard’s face. 

“Stamp your foot,” said Bernard, ‘curl your lip, 
and throw back your haughty young head. You 
look just like Edgar so. You area handsome child; 
but for a very little I could hate you.” 

Ethel became pale. 

Hate her!—she to be hated by an unjust brother, 
whom she had never injured in word, thought or 
deed! It was too much. Tears came into the sad, 
proud eyes; the tightly-compressed lips grew mobile, 
and trembled with emotion. What had she done to 
deserve this? She had only said what she believed 
it to be right to say; expressed some excellent ortho- 
dox opinions touching duty; and now Bernard hated 
her, or would do so “for a very little.” 


abandoned to rats and cobwebs, uncarpeted, unused, 
gloomy, above the very attics of the house, and re- 
ported on all bands to be haunted, was chosen as a 
trysting-place by Edgar and Hilda—a place where 
secrets might be whispered low, and where the lov- 
ers believed themselves safe from the prying eyes 
and listening ears of the rest of the household. 

The frost had not broken up. The atmosphere of 
the top gallery was piercingly cold. Hilda had 
wrapped a large gray woollen shawl around her. 
Her loveliness was dimmed, as loveliness is apt to be, 
by grief, and cold, and sleeplessness. Her eyes were 
heavy, for Hilda had passed a restless night; herlips 
were blue and pinched, her cheek pale—one could 
almost have imagined it a little worn. She leant 
against the wall. Her eyes were fixed upon the park, 
the woods, and the distant moorland hills. The win- 
ter sun was shining, and the chill winter wind came 
through the loophole which served as a window. 
Blowing upon Hilda’s face it caused her to shudder. 
In a graceful attitude of easy noncbalance, Edgar, 
looked, witha smile, at his beautiful cousin. His 
cheek glowed with the pure, rich hue of health; his 
great blue eyes were sparkling. He was not cold, or 
fatigued, or sad. He had slept well the previous 
night; he had eaten a hearty breakfast that morning. 

“Why, Hilda, you must not fret, you look five 
years older to-day.” 

She glanced up at him, and the badinage had the 


Well, I don’t call him clumsy, Hilda.” 

Tso loathe him,” said Miss Hawkesleigh, “ that 
I view him with jaundiced eyes.” 

* Poor fellow!” cried Edgar, half contemptuously, 
half compassionately. ‘If he only knew!” 

A few moments after this, the lovers left the gal- 
lery, and the sound of their footsteps died away in 
the distance. Then, from a damp, dark, mouldy 
cupboard, which abutted on the passage, emerged 
gray-haired, brown-faced Martha, the serving-wo- 
man, who had been an unseen listener to their 
colloquy. 

“If Bernard knew—if Bernard knew—he would 
spoil their wicked game. I should glory in bringing 
Hilda Hawkesleigh to shame before Renfrew’s face; 
but it would never do. She is a Hawkesleigh. She 
is Harry’s niece. All this would kill him. A silent 
tongue makes a wise head. She will hang herself 
with herown rope. 1’m not a-going to trouble my- 
self'about those Renfrews. Tiey have gotten enough 
out of this family, I think. All I really fret about is 
Bernie—poor dear Bernie—breaking his heart, and 
going mad for this wretch.” 

Her opinion of Hilda was not a good one, as we 
have seen, and yet she dreaded the opening of Ber- 
nard’s eyes—she feared the effect which certain 
communications might have upon his excitable brain. 
In the end, the gratification of Martha’s unscrupu- 
lous, impertinent, unprincipled curiosity did not 


of its bloom, or her eye of its lustre. She was not 
one who would suffer grief to eat away the roots of 
her life, or sap the vigor ot her youth and strength. 
She was determined. Once embarked in a pursuit, 
nothing short of severe illness or death could have 
turned her into another road. 

Meanwhile, whatever flowers grew ulong the way- 
side, she gathered and placed them in her bosom, in- 
haled their fragrance, then cast them away with a 
light laugh. Such a flower was the love of Bernard. 
His sighs were incense, which flattered her insatiable 
vanity. She rather liked Bernard; she enjoyed his 
sufferings with a tiger-like appreciation of their in- 
tensity. Now that Edgar was gone, there seemed 
nothing better to do than to fool Bernard. 

At first he remained sulkily impervious to her 
dangerous blandishments; but soon the old power 
came over himagain, He listened, then sighed, then 
protested—he who had long ago determined never to 
speak of love to Hilda, unless first assured of hers. 

** Severe, Hilda,” he said, when she spoke of Clare 
Renfrew so scornfully, but he murmured the words 
softly. 

“I am embittered against the beautiful creature!” 
she exclaimed, and the light in her eyes gleamed 
brightly, while a lovely flush mounted to her cheek. 

How divine her beauty seemed at this moment to 
bewildered Bernard. He did not shade his eyes 
from it, as he had done on a@ previous occasion. He 
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Icannot imagine that. You may defy her, Ethel. 
You are not bound to render homage to Hilda, child.- 
And pray, how is she cruel to you?” 

“J don’t mean it,” said Ethel, hastily. ‘I only 
mean that everybody seems bent upon finding fault 
with me. I suppose I am rough and ill-behaved; 
but what have I done to you, Bernard?” 

“Why, Ethel, you have done nothing whatever. 
Don’t cry. It is not possible that you find the neces- 
sity of being loved. You don’t feel desolate and for- 
lorn, and all that kind of thing. Your time of misery 
has not yet arrived. For the love of great heaven, 
don’t anticipate. Bow! your hcop, scamper about on 
your pony, romp with your big rough hounds—be as 
rough as they are. Read seldom, and never think— 
not if you have any morbid tendency to reflection 
and sentiment. Laugh at the world; get pleasure 
out of life—honest, healthful, animal pleasure; eat, 
drink and be merry. When you come to woman’s 
estate, go into the world dressed in pink, or blue, or 
white—whatever color suits you best. Make the 
most of your goed looks. When some rich man falls 
in love with you, marry him, and he will give you 
diamonds, and carriages, balls, and opera-boxes. 
That’s what women come into the world for.” 

“Do you mean all that, Bernard?” 

‘Of course I do.” 

“You don’t,” the girl cried impetuously, snapping 
a twig off a tree, and growing crimson with emotion. 
“ You know you despise such a career. You hate 
the kind of woman who would seek her own pleasure 
in that selfish manner. I,” she added, proudly, 
throwing back her graceful young head, and recall- 
ing Raymond’s words, ‘“‘ I mean to think of others— 
not of myself—to be helpful and kind; and I will 
read—I will think. I wont bea selfish, empty-head- 
ed puppet—I wont! I wont!’ 

She was still thinking of Renfrew. Scarcely any 
higher desire than that of standing well in his eyes 
inspired the child now. But the resclve, noble in 
itself, lent a power, almust a majesty, to the young 
face. Bernard looked at her with surprise. It 
dawned upon him that, if he chose to confide partial- 
ly in this little enthusiast, he might find a warm, 
devoted sympathizer; but his pride rebelled at the 
thought. 

After all,*his part of cynic had its excessive charm 
for this young man. “To sit on beights, and muse 
o’er flood and fell,” was delightful to the crippled 
Hawkesleigh, for he loved nature much. But also 
to sit morally on heights of Lis own raising, and, 
looking down upon the world, listening to the mur- 
murs of the people; to curse them all by his gods— 
the gods of pride, disappointed ambition and hatred ; 
to sit thus above his kind was a luxury to Bernard 
which he would not lightly forego. 

When Ethel coming impetuously to his side, would 
have flung her arms around him, and cried, ‘“‘ Ber- 
nard, you are unhappy; let me love you, dear broth- 
er,” he pushed the little girl coldly from him, and 
looked at her in stern, repellant surprise. 

“ Don’t be dramatic,” he said, gatirically. ‘ 1hate 
melodrama off the stage. Ifyou want to find an en- 
gaging, sentimental sort of French brother, you must 
not look here after him. 1 have nct a bit of affection 
or sentiment to spare, Ethel. I am disgusted with 
human nature—disgusted with myself, perhaps. 
Don’t annoy me by any acting, there’s a good girl.” 

And then Bernard walked away, leaving poor little 
Ethel excessively bewildered and sad. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MARTHA. 


THE next day Edgar and Sir Philip were to leave 
Hawkesleigh. Edgar was to ride his horse to Moor- 
ly, and then wait to see him safely sent on in the 
train to London. He was to follow later himself. 

Up stairs, leading across the front of the castle, 
from the summit of one tower to another, wasa long, 
low-roofed, dark gallery, or rather passage. The 
walls were pierced with slender slits, which admitted 
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roses gathered from the heart of June. Cheer up, 
little one. Look at me—unlucky deg; I get more 
curses than coins, now-a-days, Hilda. I have nota 
sovereign in the world—not enough to take me to 
town—and until I have sold Sir Philip, what am I to 
do. 

“Don’t goaway. Stay, Edgar!’ 

Stay, my dearest girl? We can’t help betraying 
ourselves. This gipsey-faced Scotch fellow will dis- 
cover everything one morning and then what shall 
wedo? No, Hilda, this ssems a good chance—likely 
to be one in time. You will soon see whether your 
delightful dreams about the old man’s tendency to 
apoplexy—” Edgar paused to laugh, and was con- 
vulsed with merriswent fora tew moments. “ What 
agirl you are, Hilda! Well, you will soon see if 
there be any prospect of the banker turfing it. If 
not, throw the fellow up in a twelvemonth. What 
a virtuous animal he is! How dreadfully good, and 
manly, and honorable, and saturated through to the 
backbone with nonsensical, old-fashioned prejudice 
about right and wrong, and all that humbug! And 
you married to such a person! Let me blaspheme a 
little in German, or Latin, to express my mingled 
amusement and horror atthe prospect. Well, Hilda, 
are you going to cheer up?” 

“ It is for your sake—all for your sake—that I con- 
templated this,”” murmured Hilda. 

** Nonsense, sweetlips. That’s very pretty—sounds 
very pretty; but you know that you can’t get me to 
believe all that. It’s very well to talk; but will you 
not enjoy the diamonds, and the dressing, and the 
dinners? Rentrew will go into parliament, and make 
a kind of figure. He is a man gifted with some sort 
of sterling, practical common sense—of a heavy kind, 
I allow; but still he will have weight. I did not 
mean the least thing in the shape of a pun or wordy 
wit. Iabhorsuch horrors. Ouly I am speaking of 
Renfrew. Well, he will have his weight in parlia- 
ment; he is a fellow dreadfully in earnest, and the 
house always listens to such men. You will be the 
head of a s.ct—a charming queen of the new lights— 
ha! ha! You must glory in his triumphs, and glow 
at his eloquence. You must learn to idealize ‘the 
people,’ and find the deep and thrilling poetry of 
everyday life in a washing-tub, a mangle, ora cluthes- 
horse, provided there be a fat, clumsy, or lean, half- 
starved ‘English mother’ standing close enough to 
it. How he will decorate you with the spoil of the 
bank! All the accumulated produce of the greed of 
the former bankers will be brought out, in the form 
of glowing rubies, gleaming emeralds, and dazzling 
diamonds. Hilda, you are not half grateful enough 
for the good things the gods send you.” 

“J do not understand why you persist in mocking 
me,” Hilda said, sternly. “ You know how hateful 
the very name of Renfrew is tome. You know that, 
to give you money to help you, I consent to marry 
him; but you do not know all” 

“My dear, good, loving Hilda,” he said, lightly 
kissing her, ‘don’t commit any rash action; don’t 
be carried away by mere passion and prejudice. If 
you were married to me, you would tire of me in a 
month.” 

‘‘It is you who are already tired of me,” she said, 
in a low, sullen voice. 

“I! You know it is notso. You know I amcom- 
pelled to cheat myself, and you also, into the belief 
that our fate is not in reality as bitter as it appears 
to us.” 

After that speech, Hilda said— 

** Edgar, you want money. Renfrew gave me 
some diamonds the other day. You shall have the 
earrings.” 

She brought them out of her pocket, in their red 
morocco case, and handed them to her lover. 

“There! You may sell these for fifty or eighty 
pounds, I should think.” 





‘But if he asks about them,” said Hawkesleigh, 
half-absently, while curiously examining the jewels, | 
‘“‘what then?” 

“I have lost them—they are broken—my ear is | 


‘ hurt—a hundred excusesare ready for the clumsy 
| wretch.” 


Hilda, and muttered to herself like a witch; but she 
made no revelation of the dark secrets of which she 
had become possessed to any living being. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
BERNARD'S DELUSION. 


RAYMOND called every day, and remained closeted 
for hours with beautiful Hilda. Sometimes she 
played to him, sometimes she sang tohim. They 
rode together, they walked together. His love re- 
mained_as intense as at first. The voice of the syren 
charmed him, the light of hereyedazzled him. There 
was no drawing back on his part. It was an under- 
stood thing between the squire and the banker, that 
the one utterly forbade bis son’s matriage, while the 
other suffered his visits out of respect and liking to 
himself, but completely washed his hands of all re- 
sponsibility in the affair, since his niece was of age, 
etc., etc. 

Of course, Mr. Renfrew was not deceived by these 
protestations. He knew perfectly how well pleased 
Hawkesleigh would be in his heart at winning the 
son of the rich banker for his penniless niece. At the 
same time, he could hardly quarrel with the squire 
for sanctioning visits which he permitted. still, 
there was coldness, offence, dislike, bet ween the tam- 
ily at the castle and the family at the manor. 

Ada was intensely anxious that her brother’s eyes 
should open to the real character of the fascinating 
Hilda. 
oue or two points, but Raymond broke out into abso- 
lute invectives. His violence terri tied Miss Renfrew. 
She maintained a discreet silence? upon the subject 
from that day forth. 
a painful foreboding. 

Clare, affectionate, simple, and devoted to Ray- 
mond, called privately upon Hilda, wept over her, 
embraced her, told ber she adored her, and lett Miss 


Hawkesleigh standing in a graceful attitude by the | 


large fire in the old hall, with drooping curls and 
lowered head, apparently weeping with emotion. In 
reality, when the carriage, with pretty Clare, had 
driven off, Hilda raised her head, and the eyes which 


sought Bernard’s faee (Bernard had assisted Miss , 


Clare Renfrew into her carriage)—the eyes whica 
sought Bernard’s face were dancing with mischiev- 
ous light. 

“What an idiot! What a weak, giggling, bread- 
and-butter miss, shedding tears, which reminded 
me of the blubbering days of school, and made we 
desirous to suggest an earlier application of pockct- 
handkerchief than Miss Rentrew deemed necessary! 
That is the sort of weak being, with rather pretty 
eyes, like glass beads, that I particularly dislike— 
cannot help despising. What red hands! What 
trightful, gaudy English taste in dress! Scarlet out- 
side a bonnet! Horrible! With neither grace, wit, 
learning, talent, nor even common accomplishments 
—only round black eyes, round red cheeks, and a lit- 
tle, squeaking, affected voice—Miss Clare Renfrew, 
it strikes me, is a personage with whom it is a com- 
plete waste of time to spend an hour.” 

** Severe, Hilda!” said Bernard. 


But the young man spoke softly. Half the bitter- 


. hess which curved his slender lip, and lurked in the 


depths of his eyes, when we last saw him, talking in 
the shrubbery to little Ethel had disappeared. 

Since the departure of Edgar, Hilda had felt the 
lack of excitement, amusement, recreation. Renfrew 
wearied her. 
what she called “‘ to order ”’ in his presence, the re- 
straint which it was necessary to put upon her 
tongue, tired her out, and wore her down. 

Every day her dislike to Raymond Renfrew in- 
creased. The tenderness of his affection did not 
touch her hard heart in the least. All the while she 
was longing with a sick longing, for Eigar’s pres- 
ence; thirsting eagerly for news of him, and he never 


| wrote to her—not once, although six weeks had 


elapsed since his departure. It was necessary that 
this woman should be amused. She was not one to 


The continual effort it cost to speak | the fowers to go torth into the fields and inhale their 





' tired of living together. 


' money, 


She even tried to enlighten him a little upon | 


Yet her heart was heavy with , 








allow sorrow to lay firm hold of her, rob her cheek | 


*- I am desperate, Bernie,” Hilda said, sinking into 
a@ seat, aud clasping her hands tightly. “I hate 
Renfrew.” 

“Then, for the love of Heaven, don’t marry him, 
Hilda. Itis a dreadful thing.” 

©] will marry him—I must marry him. No other 
course isopen. You cannot support me; you—” 

O, cruel, cruel Hilla. She watched the deep flush 
mount to Bernard's brow, as though he had been in- 
toxicated with strong wine; then it faded completely, 
leaving him as white as a corpse. Never befure had 
she said so much; never dis inctly implied that there 
ever had been a remote chance of her loving him. 
He grew maid now, knelt at ber feet, and tried to 
speak, but words tailed him 
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A FUNNY ARRANGEMENT. 

Not far froma flourishing village of Northern Iowa, 
there lived with his wife a well t -do farmer, by the 
common name of Smith. They had lived happily 
together eighteen or tweuty yoars, and four hand- 
some, intelligent children blessed their union. But 
they were not content, and eventually agreed to part, 
S>, one bright winter morn- 
ing, the husband and father bade a kind good-by to 
his family, and took his leave. He went to Wiscon- 
sin, engaged in mercantile business there, occasion- 
aliy writing to bis wifs and children, sending them 
etc. After an absence of seven or eight 
mouths, Mrs S vith received a letter from ber ab- 
sent lord, informing her that he bad met an old 
schoolmate and intimate friend of hers, whom he 
liked very much, and if she (the wife) thought best, 
he would marry her, return to the village, and re- 
side pear them, the better to look after her welfire 
and that of her children. The wife immediately 
wrote, advising him to do so, and cordially inviting 
them to come directly to her bouse, and remain as 
long as they wished. He thanked her for the alvice, 
and accepted it, saying that they were to be married 
the fullowing Monday, and would start immediately, 
and reach home Wednesday evening. The wifs 
made a “ bride’s loaf,” sent invitations to all her 
friends in the neighborhood, and when the happy 
couple arrived, they found a splendid entertainment 
and a goodly company awaiting them, and were 
warmly welcomed and congratulated by all. They 
furnished a house across the street, and live ‘* as. 
happy as bugsina rag” Every morning the father 
goes over, builds a fire, sweeps the floor, and puts 
on the kettle for Mrs. Smith No. 1, and furnishes her 
with money fer the support of herself and family. 
Toe children cal! one ** Mother Jane,” and the other 
“ Motber Susan,” and the utmost harmony and good 
feeling prevail on all sides. 
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THE NOSE. 


The nose acts like a custom-honse offiver to the 
system. Itis hizhly sensitive to the odour of most 
poisonous substances. It readily detects hemlock, 
henbane, monk's bood, and the plants containing 
prussic acid. It recognizes the tostid smell of drains, 
and warns us rot to breathe the polluted air. The 
nose is so sensitive, that air containing a 200,000th 
part of bromine vapor will instantly be detected by 
it. It will recognize the 1300 000th part of a grain 
of the otto of reses, or the 13 000,000 b part of a grain 
of musk! It tells usin the wornings that our bed- 
rooms are impure; it catches the ftiret fragrance of 
the morning air, aud conveys to us the invitation of 


sweet breath. Tote led by the nose his bitherto 
been used as a phrase of reproach, but to have a 
good nose, and to follow its guidauce, is one of the 
safest and shortest ways to the enjoyment of bealth. 
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Punch illustrates a plamp youngster applying for 
the place of page, to whom the mustress says, “I 
wish my servants to have plenty, bat I don’t allow 
any waste.” “Ono, mum; which I'd eat and drink 
till I busted, mum, rather than waste anything, 
mum!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE IVY. 


BY MAPIA J. BISHOP, 


That ivy bower—dark ivy hower— 
Recalls a thousand years bygone, 

And, floating o'er that ruined tower, 
Sound trumpet-note and hunting-horn; 


While, stealing through the misty past, 
Gleam lancehead tall and armor bright, 
And shadows o’er the ruin cast, 
Move lady fair and lordly knight. 


Thy leaves are writ with tales of yore: 
The listed shock when champions met, 
The “ field of gold’ and Agincourt, 
And princely, proud Plantagenet. 


Again we hear the vassals troop 

At lordly baron's trumpet call; 
Again we see the falcon stoop, 

And mark the archers man the wall; 


Again, by sacred taper’s light, 
His gilded spurs and plumed crest, 
Watches the youthful Acolite, 
With all the hero in his breast; 


Avain, in Sherwood's sylvan scene, 
Round Little John and Robin Hood 

Range yeomen in the Lincoln-green, 
To keep the passes of the wood. 


Once more the galley cleaves the wave; 
Lily and lion standards crowd, 

The holy sepulchre to save 
From Saladin and Paynim proud. 


Did thy leaves rustle, or a bell 

From abbey tower or minster dear, 
Of sacred vesner service tell, 

And curfew, to the pilgrim’s car? 


_ What distant tales thy leaves impart, 
Thou prophet of the woodlawn sheen! 
Time's sweet memorialist thou art— 
The classic, storied ivy-green. 


While twining with thy shining bough, 
Weaves all the poetry of carth, 
Meet diadem to crown the brow 
Of calm and kingly Kenilworth. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LOSS OF THE ROE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“THE Roe,” said Mrs. Allison, “ was a private 
armed vessel, belonging to Mr. Valdini. The old 
gentleman, as you are aware, was an Italian from 
the Papal States, having been in this country several 
years at the commencement of the war of 1812. Pre- 
vious to his leaving Italy, a beautiful little girl of his 
had disappeared in a remarkable manner—little 
Carlotta Valdini. 

**In his youthful days, the Italian hada rival in 
love, but though he may have suspected him to have 
afterwards stolen the child, he had failed to arrive at 
any practical solution of the transaction. From her 
pleasant home in thé old town of Ancona, the little 
Adriatic maiden had vanished—gone like a drop of 
dew in the morning—and who could say whither? 

“IT was a child when the merchant came to our 
town—tte cause of his removal from Italy having 
been of a political nature—and his story, whispered 
with exaggerations, awakened my deepest sympathy 
for the black-eyed foreigner and his family—the lat- 

ter consisting only of his wife and a boy of some nine 
years, named Victor. 

“My brother Charles and myself were older than 
Victor, but my sister Jenny was three years young- 
er than he. We grew up together through our school- 
days, Charley and myself in advance, and standing 
as guardians to our dear little Jenny. I have heard 
you assert that the beauty of the human form divine 
improves with each generation. The culture bestow- 
ed on the parent stock tells strongly, you say, upon 
the succeeding flower. No doubt culture and chem- 
istry can produce blue roses, yet after all, give me 
the wild rose by the brookside. And surely nothing 
save & 

** Red, red rose, 
That's newly sprung in June,’ 


could typify Jenny’s beauty. 

“How proud I was of her in those happy school- 
days, when her bloom and sweet temper made her 
beloved by all. It was with feelings of mingled 
pleasure and apprehension, that I observed in Victor 
Valdini, when Jenny had grown to the first flush of 
girlhood, a boyish passion for the blue-eyed little 
maid so dear to my own heart. Nor could I help re- 
marking that even in her own estimation Victor had 
become her knight and champion. Brave, black- 
eyed Victor Valdini, the hero of the playgrounds, 
when the rude boys marshalled their ranks in the 
snow and prepared for mimic battle—how dared he 
—even he—cherish so audacious yet sweet a hope? 

‘* Those were exciting contests, while the snow 
redoubt, the street ‘coigne of vantage,’ and the 
tence by the great elms, were alternately taken and 
retaken. But the Napoleon of the little warlike 
drama was always Victor Valdini, and I knew that 
the Archduchess Marie Louise, as he playfully nam- 
ei Jenny, though blushing and silent, felt a secret 
pride when another Wagram was won. No dream 
of dignity could be half so sweet as her hopes. 

“* Thus passed our young lives, till that great ca- 
tastrophe which came as might an earthquake wit- 
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nessed in some green vale till then all bright with 
flowers. Dear sister Jenny and brother Charley! 
noble Victor Valdini! how the retrospect of that sad 
day recalls their beloved faces! I am wedded to 
old, old scenes—looking with comparative Indiff-r- 
ence upon the vicissitudes of later years—and, in the 
absence of any consciousness of the mystic state of 
pre-existence, am forced to accept the nearest to 
that—the spring, the morning of the present life, 


“** When hearts were fresh and yoting, 
When freely gushed all feclings forth, 
Unsyllabled, unsung." 


‘*My youthful imaginings were like the fresh fur- 
rows of spring flelds, with shapes of beauty quicken- 
ing spontaneously within them. My youngcompan- 
ions, the sweet faces that I knew, may not all have 
been equally lovely, yet as they return in memory, 
the choice is like that between June days, or lilies of 
the same brook. 

“ Jenny was now sixteen. The Roe, the beautiful 
new privateer, was gone to sea, and in her had sail- 
ed Victor Valdini and brother Charles. Neither of 
them had been under the necessity of going to sea, 
our family being in easy circumstances, and Mr. 
Valdini very wealthy. Yet they had gone before the 
mast—no doubt a judicious arrangement, there being 
no remedy for a romantic sea mania so effectual as 
the sea itself. 

“The Roe was a brig, with masts raking away over 
the stern. This I remember distinctly, for no other 
vessel in the harbor had masts like hers. Never, af- 
ter the day of her sailing, did I doubt that Mr. Val- 
dini was a man of deep feeling. Indeed, I had al- 
ways imagined him to be such, but on this day it 
became unusually evident. Standing upon the wave- 
washed pier, where 

** The old, old sea, like one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with his foamy lips,’ 
he gazed sorrowfully upon the fading sails, and 
seemed carried by association back to the days when 
the idolized boy to whom he bad just bidden fare- 
well was not his only child. 

* «Poor little Carlotta!’ I heard him murmur as 
he turned away. ‘ Poor little Carlotta!’ 

* Manifestations of heart in a business man are 
flowersin the market-place. Mr. Valdini, stirring 
merchant that he was, had a well-spring in his soul, 
deep and silent. 

** But there was another whose anguish equalled 
his, though in a measure combated by youthfal 
hope. From the very hour of the vessel’s sailing, 
Jenny seemed impressed with the idea that some 
awful danger hovered about the bark that bore her 
beloved. Poor brother Charley, she trembled for his 
peril, but the other name was unspoken. She was 
ever remarkably spiritual, and bad almost ‘on her 
lips a prophetess’s fire.’ 

“But months passed away and no evil tidings 
came. Prizes, rich and stately, huge Indiamen tak- 
en in the British Channel, came one after another 
into port, and with them came letters from the ab- 
sent. The cruise had been gloriously successful. 
The privateer had gone to sea just as the April green 
was springing under the hedges—and now it was 
September. 

*¢O Jenny! Jenny!’ called a girlish voice one 
morning, as the bright face of one of my sister’s 
merry companions was thrust in at the door, ‘the 
Roe is coming up the harbor!’ 

** At this moment we heard the sound of cannon 
breaking upon the calm air, as the fortunate priva- 
teer made all the surrounding hills echo with her 
thundering salutes. 

**Men, women and children hastened to the water 
side. Clouds of smoke rolled along the harbor, and 
in their midst rose the wide-spread sails of the brig, 
as in the absence of a sufficient breeze she stood slow- 
ly towards the town. Her flag vith its thirteen 
glowing stripes was at the gaff of trysail. Now it 
was enveloped in the smoke rolling from the mouth 
of her cannon, and again it gleamed forth like a 
meteor. 

‘“‘ Three cheers for the Roe went up at the call of 
some citizen from the multitude of spectators. One, 
two, three, and as the resounding outburst died up- 
on the air, the harbor, the piers, the town itself, felt 
another and more terrific peal. Half stunned by a 
deafening roar, and blinded by flame, I reeled back- 
ward. Mast, and sail, and splintered timber shot 
above my head, blackened or blazing. Immensely 
higher than the church tops a shower of fragments 
darted along the sky. Some crashed through the 
roofs of house, others fell hissing in the water. The 
flag itself, with the gaff attached, came whirling 
down among the rigging of a tall ship at anchor. 

‘A low moan at my side drew me from my be- 
wilderment, and I turned in time to support Jenny, 
who was falling. 

«QO Jenny!’ I said, ‘they are not all lost—let us 
hope still. O Jenny, Jenny! Poor Charley! Poor 
Victor? I havea confused remembrance of utter- 
ing these words, of seeing the multitude rush hither 
and thither, and of hearing the cries around me, 
‘The Roe has blown up! the Roe has blown up!” 
Then all was darkness. 

“Tt was many hours ere I awoke to a full sense of 
this great calamity. Sister Jenny lay neither sleep- 
ing nor awake, but apparently in a state which one 
May imagine as between the visible world and the 
land of shadows. 

**Of all on board the Roe, only one had been saved, 
and he a priest of the church of Rome, Father Cari- 
ciola, who by some vicissitude had become a voyager 
in the privateer, 





had been found, blackened exceedingly, and almost 
unrecognizable. Nothing, however, could be dis- 
covered of brother Charles; nor was this strange, 4s 
many of the unfortunates had aunk in deep water. 
O, the mourning in the household! the grief that set- 
tled upon familiar things wherever our eyes rested, 
and like a kind of ghostly atraosphere, reached out 
from every thought. 

“ Most of the dead were identified; but one, in the 
dress of a gentleman, was unknown to all the vil- 
lagers. Upon the body of this man was found a 
golden locket, containing the miniature of a dark- 
eyed and beautiful woman, together with that of a 
most lovely little girl. 

“The Roman priest, judged to be such from the 
fact that the crucifix of the blessed mother church 
depended by a golden chain from his neck, had re- 
ceived a severe contusion upon the head, and remain- 
ed in a state of such half-unconsciousness, that no co- 
herent relation could be drawn from him. 

«No one spoke of the miniatures to Mr. Valdini, 
who, absorbed in his mighty sorrow, stood broken in 
spirit by the form of his own beloved dead. It trans- 
pired that the unhappy merchant had the night 
previous to the catastrophe dreamed that the face of 
his only son would be hidden from his through some 
great calamity; that Victor would lle asleep till 
twelve suns had set, but then he would awake. 
Others, who looked upon the dead youth, saw how 
vain the hope—as vain, indeed, it proved—but the 
sorrowing father, though perhaps equally hopeless, 
as in duty to the lost, gave heed to the vision. 

“For seven days he kept the dead in his own 
dwelling, then, at the solicitation of friends, permit- 
ted it to be deposited in the family vault, at that 
time a new mausoleum, but to-day like the tomb of 
the Capulets. Surely now there could be no hope, 
yet the old man watched in agony—watched at the 
door of the vault, or trod softly amid its dismal shad- 
ows—watched for the setting of the twelfth sun. 
Day after day, night after night, by this portal as it 
were of the unknown world, might have been seen 
his firm but grief-worn face. ; 

“The twelfth twilight approached, lengthening 
the shadows of the pyramidal trees that pointed 
their gloomy green to heaven over all the cemetery. 
Previous to this, Father Cariciola, under a surgical 
operation upon his wound, had returned to entire 
consciousness, and rniow the unhappy watcher saw 
the benignant priest slowly wending towards bim, the 
simple crucifix gleaming softly upon bis breast. 

** At the salutation of the holy father, uttered in 
the musical language of Italy, the merchant appear- 
ed slightly surprised. 

*¢ Parlata Italiano?’ (speak you Italian?) he ex- 
claimed, pleased and soothed even amid his sorrow, 
as if by a vision of his own sweet land. ‘Ah, holy 
father,’ he continued, ‘it isallover. The twelfth sun 
is low in the heavens. I had no hope, yet I watched, 
watched becanse I loved the dead. But he is gone— 
gone with poor Carlotta, the sweet little girl that sat 
upon my knee 80 long ago.’ 

‘* The priest entered the vault. 

“*Tt is sinful,’ he said, looking upon the decaying 
form, ‘ sinful to watch longer.’ 

** They came forth, and the tears that could no 
longer be reprcesed, streamed down the face of the 
merchant. 

““* What is this?’ said the priest; ‘I hear the 
sound of cannon, and yonder is a ship.’ 

“The merchant looked up with a momentary 
gleam ofinterest. It was from the force of habit. 
Then his heart sank as he thought of the silent form 
in the vault, and felt that never again to him could 
a bark come freighted with joy. 


** No more—no more—no more— 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore.)’. 


‘Meanwhile, in our own home, where the pro- 
foundest sorrow had for twelve days reigned, was 
being enacted a most singular scene. At the first 
sound of the cannon, Jenny opened her dark blue 
eyes. How sweetly and softly they beamed. 

““*They are coming,’ she said, ‘all coming! 0, 
so sweet a dream! Charley, Victor—the beautiful 
lady—all, all coming.’ 

“Fondly, and with a new-born joy, that was like 
a golden cloud in the dreary haze of our sorrow, we 
gathered about her. She had seen, she said, a ship 
bound home from sea, bearing Charles, and Victor, 
and a Jady with raven hair. She had watched them 
prepare to fire the guns, and the first discharge had 
awakened her. She was joyfully relating ber vision, 
when Mr. Valdini, drawn by the sympathy of mutual 
sorrow, entered the room to converse with those 
whose canse for mourning had been not unlike his 
own. With the good Father Caricola, he had sor- 
rowfully returned from the vault. The priest enter- 
ed with him. Both, however, were incredulous, till 
Jenny again spoke of the dark-haired lady. Then 
the holy father started as if the words had awaken- 
ed a sudden interest. 

*** Rest you here,’ he said to Mr. Valdini, to whose 
sorrow the arrival of the ship seemed to add fresh 
poignancy, ‘and in ashort time [ will return with 
intelligence of the new-comer.’ 

“In halfan hour he reappeared, his face radiant 
with a light that to our trembling, expectant hearts 
seemed sweet as fhe zlow of heaven. 

‘** Saint Mary be praise!’ he exclaimed; ‘1 have 
blessed news for you. But first, a word in explana- 
tion: 

“* Far from my own land, I was a passenger ina 
British ship. Three days from port the crew mutin- 





“The body of Victor Valdini, as I was informed, 


ied. Al] the passengers save myself and one other 


sought refuge in the cabin, where, securing the doors 
and being well-armed, they for a moment kept their 
assailants at bay. My companion and myselt, failing 
to reach the cabin, were seized by the ruffians, and 
with wanton cruelty transferred to a miserable wreck 
which had for some hours been In sight, and close to 
which we were then passing. 

***On board the vessel we had left was a singularly 
beautiful girl, of perhaps seventeen, accompanied by 
a lady whom I had supposed her mother. On the 
following morning the ship was nowhere in eight, 
and as the day passed and darkness again drew on, 
my companion, exhausted and hopeless, desired that 
I would listen to his confession. 

“* He was an Italian; had loved a lady of Ancona; 
had beheld her married to his rival; and years after, 
had in revenge stolen the little girl. The chitd, 
whose relatives he had falsely represented as having 
fallen victims to the violence of that revolutionary 
period, was a few months later adopted as a daughter 
by a lady in England. The little girl was then but 
six years old, and though distinctly remember- 
ing her home and relatives, received with childish 
credulity the story of the tragic change said to have 
befallen them. Eleven years had since passed, and 
he had not, to his knowledge, met her within that 
period. He, however, showed me her miniature, 
which, together with that of her mother, he had 
stolen from her neck. Circumstances most remark- 
able have since placed the pictures in my possession. 
They are contained in this locket,’ he added, hand- 
ing the locket to Mr. Valdini. An hour since, I was 
revolving how I might best relate what I have told. 

*“ The old merchant nearly fainted. 

*** Carlotta, my little Carlotta!’ he cried. ‘ Osir, 
can you not tell me more? If the world contains 
her, 1 will find her yet.’ 

*¢ Signor Valdini,’ said the priest, ‘I am to give 
you a great, an overwhelming surprise—both you 
and this equally sorrowing family around me. The 
dead over whom you have watched was not your son. 
That son is safe—he is even now at the door;’ 
and turning to my father, ‘so also,’ he added, ‘is 
yours. I have seen and conversed with both since 1 
left you this evening, though I had never before met 
either.’ 

‘©*And here we are,’ uttered Charles, stepping 
into the recom in time to catch the last remark of the 
priest. ‘ Here we are, and that, too, with a prize for 
which Mr. Valdini has not dared to hope.’ 

* With what transport we received them. Charley, 

Victor—safe at last! It appeared to us strange that 
we were not even happier than we were! But who 
was the beautiful creature standing tearful and half 
bewildered by Victor’s side while he clasped Jenny 
in his arms? Who indeed? Need I describe the 
rapture with which the son of the old merchant pre- 
sented his sweet sister Carlotta to the almost frantic 
embrace of his father’s—and hers? 
. “The priest started. It was the same bright face 
that he had been forced to leave in the ship, at the 
mercy, as he had supposed, of the fierce mutineers. 
By what remarkable dispensation had she escaped? 
Great was the joy; the confusion of ideas was scarce- 
ly less, 80 singular appeared the mingling of unex- 
plained events; and svon, at the suggestion of Father 
Cariciola, the various parties sat down to unravel, in 
due succession, the ap parently intricate threads. 

“The priest and his villanous countryman .bad 
been rescued by the Roe from their perilous situation 
upon the wreck; and it had thence proved the re- 
markable destiny of him who had stolen the child of 
Mr. Valdini, to be at last hurled to destruction in a 
vessel belonging to his injured enemy—restoring in 
death, at the very threshold of that enemy’s door, 
the miniature of litt!s Carlotta. 

Upon the death of the lady who had adopted her, 
the Italian girl, through invitation from a relative of 
the former, had embarked on a voyage to Gibraltar. 
The mutiny of the sailors had placed her in desper- 
ate peril; when it chanced that a prize which the 
Roe had taken, drifted close down upon the vessel in 
a fog. This ship the imperilled passengers hailed 
from the cabin windows. On board of her were 
Charles and Victor, and by the gallant efforts of their 
messmates and themselves, the mutineers were sub- 
dued. Being, however, unable, for want of men, to 
bring the captured vessel into port, they set her on 
fire. Victor, tinding that among the p 8 was 
a beautiful girl, named Carlotta, by birth an Italian, 
related to her the story of the lost little one. She 
recognized the incidents, but was surprised to learn 
that her family had not been utterly swept away by 
a tragic political overturn. 

‘Until the hour of her arrival home, she had la- 
mented the fate of the priest and his companion, for, 
though something in the face of the latter bad tilled 
her with an undefined feeling of repulsion, the lapse 
of years, and the scars of fierce encounters seaming 
his hard visage, effectually shielded him: from recog- 
nition. He, upon the otber hand, had doubtless 
been equally ignorant of her identity. Such were the 
principal incidents associated with the loss of the ve. 

“Mr. Valdini became a happy man; at least you 
would have thought s0 could you have looked upon 
the beaming face of the mnerchant—unlike the dreary 
figure at the mausoleum—while he stood a spectator 
to the holy services uniting Victor with Jenny, 





“* Upon a merry time, 
When Jenny Wren was young, 
and Charles with Carlotta.” 
Here ended Mrs. Allison’s story, suggested by my | 
mention of a twelve pound cannon-ball found by the | 
sandy shore of Aquitnet, she believing it to have been | 
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hurled thither from the Roe—a possible supposition. | 
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What tors under the Flo 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


Ir was an old, time-worn manuscript, yel! 
with age, and torn and dog-cared at the edges. 
man whom I sent to clear away the rotten plar 
the flooring, found ft in a crevice between them 
threw it aside as so much waste-paper. i 
kicked from corner to corner while the new flow 
being laid, and when 1 occupied the tent wit 
easel and canvases, I took one of the leaves f. 
purpose of lighting the fire, as the day was ray 
chilly. My eye was caught by the first sen: 
aud 1 stopped abruptly, and read through the 
The interest which this excited to read the w! 
this strange writing was overpowering; and t! 
ing everything else aside, I sat down amid the 
fusion of my hastily extemporized studio, gat’ 
the scattered pages together, and read the 1 
script through. I transcribe it here just asl re: 
without seeking to explain it. I do not even as: 
its truth, nor do I deny it; all who choose to r 
may make up their own minds about it. If 





throat, and end this existence which is no more 

a continued wretchedness; but, always before 
rounded by men, I am at last alone, and free ! 
and go how and where I please. Free, yes, I am: 
own master again; but the slavery of the me 
miner in all the kingdom would be preferable 
life such as mine. Henceforth, as before, there 
be no rest nor peace for me; the happiness to w' 
l clung is utterly wrecked and destroyed; the: 
no being left on earth to love me, and thon: 
might live for years and years, they must be ye 
misery, and my only certain refuge will be th.’ 
the grave. God pity me—but it is so! 

The wind still howls and shrieks as it has for! 


cliffs up which 1 clambered not one hour since, 
bruised, and half-drowned, cast ashore from 

whole ship’s company. When the storm can: 
the ship was driven helplessly before it, and ha! 
crew were swept from the deck by the first |) 


without losing his foothold and being hurried 
the boiling sea; and so the vessel went on swift! 
destruction, striking a rock at last, and sink! 
ten minutes. I was ready to die then—ready, 
because I had no wish to live—but it was not 
so. I grasped a great section of the stern tha: 


heap abuse upon me year after year, only be 
they were mean petty tyrants, and I was a mine 
common sailor? Have I not been at the mas: 
in the freezing winter air to gratify their fle 
delight to look on suffering, till my poor body) 
80 benumbed with cold that I had to be bre 
down? And flogging-ay, but my back bear: 
own evidence of that. It has been a borrible 
years of pain and humiliation ; and after I was ti’ 
ashore and had crawled up to the top of the elif 
sat a moment, waiting for another flash of light: 
to show me the rock where the old Thunderer #!: 
and filled, I rejoiced to know that there was a: 
of her, and of all the misery that had salled the 
inher. Let her go down with all her pride 
grandeur, and his majesty may build another, | 
pleases; but the tyrants who have sailed her 
torture and murder no more seamen with their « 
ish cruelty, and the poor fellovs who have born. 
hard lot with me will be happier in death than 
have been in life. 

Five years ago ] was impressed on this very « 
within a third of a league of the very spot wh: 
was this night thrown ashore; and after they 
overcome me and bound me, hand and foot, ! 
taken aboard the Thunderer, riding at anchor 
side the bar; and since then my life has been 
I have described it. Fate hae brought the ship ! 
and wrought my deliverance, by ber destruction 
the destruction of all on board of her but m 
and on the spot where just five years ago to-n! 
was kidnapped and hurried into slavery. And : 
ing now as calmly as I do, 1 find it in me to 
that I, too, had perished with the rest, that my 
ery, like theirs, might also be ended. 

I am not mad; I never was calmer; althoug? 
knows why Iam not crazed. I am sitting be 
the gardener’s lodge of the estate that overlooke 
sea— my estate—and here is old Toby the garde: 
my gardener he was—asleep by the fire. He di 
know me when I knocked at the door an hour 
and halfdead with cold, begged him for tood 
shelter. How should he know the rough-lo 
sailor, bronzed, and bearded, and grizz'ed, 54 
and wrinkled with care and vofferirg? Who eh 

















torn off and hurled out into the water; and |: 


was driven at almost lightning speed toward: 
shore, and as the lurid flashes of lightning lit vu: 
terrible sea, I caught sight of the white, desps 
faces of the captain and the mates, my persec: 
as they clutched wildly at the planks which bu 

; me up, an:i called to me to save them, and then - . 
forever beneath the waves. Ay, let them dr: 
Did they not scourge me with the rope’s end 


ty-four hours, and the sea rages and riots beyon: | 


necessary toexplain how I happened down i: ' 
out-of-the-way place, I may say thatI came to |. 
marine sketches, and appropriated this hut » 
n-arest shelcer to the sea. Let this preface s: § 
ss tur I have nothing further to say. 
Alone at last! Tossed about the world fo 
weary, bitter years, living the life of a dog, bu 
persecuted, almost driven to lay the knife t 


no man could handle @ rope or manage the »'.: 








i some hours been in sight, and close to 











’ tast! It appeared to us strange that 








in the cabin, where, securing the dem 
‘-armed, they for a moment kept their 
‘Ye My companion and myself, failing 
‘bin, were seized by the ruffians, and 
uelty transferred to a miserable wreck 


then passing. 
he vessel we had left was a singularly 
f perhaps seventeen, accompanied by 
had supposed her mother, On the 
ing the ship was nowhere in eight 
passed and darkness again drew on, 
, exhausted and hopeless, desired that 
o his confession, 
Italian; had loved a lady of Ancona; 
warried to his rival; and years after, 
2 stolen the little girl, The child, 
he had falsely represented as having 
» the violence of that revolutionary 
w months later adopted as a daughter 
sland. The little girl was then but 
and though distinctly remember- 
nd relatives, received with childish 
ry of the tragic change said to have 
Eleven years had since passed, and 
is knowledge, met her within that 
vwever, showed me her miniature, 
‘ with that of her mother, he had 
neck. Circumstances most remark- 
placed the pictures in my possession. 
ined in this locket,’ he added, hand- 
o Mr. Valdini. An hour since, I was 
might best relate what I have told. 
chant nearly tainted. 
ay little Carlotta!’ he cried. «oO sir, 
me more? If the world contains 
ner yet.’ 
‘lini,’ said the priest,‘ I am to give 
in overwhelming surprise—both you 
v sorrowing family around me. The 
‘ you have watched was not your son. 
ife—he is even now at the door ;’ 
ny father, ‘so also,’ he added, ‘is 
‘een and conversed with both since 1 
‘ning, though I had never before met 


we are,’ uttered Charles, stepping 
1 time to catch the last remark of the 
ve are, and that, too, with a prize for 

ni has not dared to hope.’ 

‘ansport we received them. Charley, 


n happier than we were! But who 
vl creature standing tearful and half 
Victor’s side while he clasped Jenny 
ho indeed? Need I describe the 
‘ich the son of the old merchant pre- 
sister Carlotta to the almost frantic 
i\ther’s—and hers? 
urted. It was the same bright face 
n forced to leave in the ship, at the 
supposed, of the fierce mutineers. 
able dispensation had she escaped? 
v3 the confusion of ideas was scarce- 
‘ appeared the mingling of unex- 
‘nd svon, at the suggestion of Father 
‘ious parties sat down to unravel, in 
he ap parently intricate threads. 
1d his villanous countryman bad 
the Roe from their perilous situation 
and it had thence proved the re- 
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What was under the Floor, 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


It was an old, time-worn manuscript, yellowed 
with age, and torn and dog-vared at the edges. The 
man whom I sent to clear away the rotten planks of 
the flooring, found it in a crevice between them, and 
threw it aside as so much waste-paper. It was 
kicked from corner to corner while the new floor was 
being laid, and when I occupied the tent with my 
easel and canvases, I took one of the leaves for the 
purpose of lighting the fire, as the day was raw and 
chilly. My eye was caught by the first sentence, 
and 1 stopped abruptly, and read through the page. 
The interest which this excited to read the whole of 
this strange writing was overpowering; and throw- 
ing everything else aside, I sat down amid the-con- 
fusion of my hastily extemporized studio, gathered 
the scattered pages together, and read the manu- 
script through. I transcribe it here just as 1 read it, 
without seeking to explain it. I do not even assume 
its truth, nor do I deny it; all who choose to read it 
may make up their own minds about it. If it is 
necessary toexplain how I happened down in this 
out-of-the-way place, I may say that I came to take 
marine sketches, and appropriated this hut as the 
u-arest shelver to the sea. Let this preface suffice, 
for I have nothing further to say. 





Alone at last! Tossed about the world for five 
weary, bitter years, living the life of a dog, hunted, 
persecuted, almost driven to lay the knife to my 
throat, and end this existence which is no more than 
acontinued wretchedness; but, always before sur- 
rounded by men, I am at last alone, and free to do 
and go how and where I please. Free, yes, lam my 
own master again; but the slavery of the meanest 
miner in all the kingdom would be preferable to a 
life such as mine. Henceforth, as before, there can 
be no rest nor peace for me; the happiness to which 
lclung is utterly wrecked and destroyed; there is 
no being left on earth to love me, and though I 
might live for years and years, they must be years of 
misery, and my only certain refuge will be that of 
the grave. God pity me—but it is so! 

The wind still howls and shrieks as it has for twen- 
ty-four hours, and the sea rages and riots beyond-the 
cliffs up which 1 clambered not one hour since, wet, 
bruised, and half-drowned, cast ashore from out a 
whole ship’s company. When the storm came on, 
the ship was driven heiplessly before it, and half the 
crew were swept from the deck by the tirst blast; 
no man could handle a rope or manage the wheel 
without losing his foothold and being hurried into 
the boiling sea; and so the vessel went on swiftly to 
destruction, striking a rock at last, and sinking in 
ten minutes. I was ready to die then—ready, I say, 
because I had no wish to live—but it was not to be 
so. I grasped a great section of the stern that was 
torn off and hurled out into the water; and as it 


was driven at almost lightning speed towards the. 


shore, and as the lurid flashes of lightning lit up the 
terrible sea, I caught sight of the white, despairing 
faces of the captain and the mates, my persecutors, 
as they clutched wildly at the planks which buoyed 
me up, and called to me to save them, and then sank 
forever beneath the waves. Ay, let them drown! 
Did they not scourge me with the rope’s end, and 
heap abuse upon me year after year, only because 
they were mean petty tyrants, and I was a miserable 
common sailor? Have I not been at the masthead 
in the freezing winter, air to gratify their fiendish 
delight to look on suffering, till my poor body was 
80 benumbed with cold that I had to be brought 
down? And flogging—ay, but my back bears its 
own evidence of that. It has been a horrible tive 
years of pain and humiliation ; and after I was thrown 
ashore and had crawled up to the top of the cliff and 
sat a moment, waiting for another flash of lightning 
to show me the rock where the old Thunderer struck 
and filled, I rejoiced to know that there was an end 
of her, and of all the misery that had sailed the seas 
inher. Let her go down with all her pride and 
grandeur, and his majesty may build another, if he 
pleases; but the tyrants who have sailed her will 
torture and murder no more seamen with their devil- 
ish cruelty, and the poor fellows who have borne my 
hard lot with me will be happier in death than they 
have been in life. 

Five years ago I was impressed on this very coast, 
within a third of a league of the very spot where EF 
was this night thrown ashore; and after they had 
overcome me and bound me, hand and foot, I was 
taken aboard the Thunderer, riding at anchor out- 
side the bar; and since then my life has been what 
I have described it. Fate has brought the ship back, 
and wrought my deliverance, by ber destruction, and 
the destruction of all on board of her but myself, 
and on the spot where just five years ago to-night I 
was kidnapped and hurried into slavery. And writ- 
ing now as calmly asI do, I find it in me to wish 
that I, too, had perished with the rest, that my mis- 
ery, like theirs, might also be ended. 

Iam not mad; I never was calmer; although God 
knows why I am not crazed. I am sitting here in 
the gardener’s lodge of the estate that overlooks the 
Sea—my estate—and here is old Toby the gardener— 
my gardener he was—asleep by the fire. He did not 
know me when I knocked at the door an hour ago, 
and halfdead with cold, begged him fur food and 
shelter. How should he know the rough-looking 
sailor, bronzed, and bearded, and grizz'ed, gray, 
and wrinkled with care and suffering? Who should 





tell him that I was the master whom he loved and | myself. So I undertook the care of my estate, and 


obeyed five years ago? He did not know me; but 
he is the same kind-hearted old man that he used to 
be; and he took me in, and warmed and fed: me, and 
when he grew sleepy, he laid himself down on an old 
quilt before the fire, and bade me take his bed. God 
be praised for the little kindness that is lett to me! 

But I cannot sleep; I will not; a purpose which I 
cannot control drives me from this estate, the place 
at once of my happiness and my misery. 1 am driv- 
en hence by the love which I still bear toone woman; 
to the woman who has betrayed and ruined me, and 
whom- God help me! I still madly love. It is vain, 
it is foolish! she can never again be to me what she 
has been! I could no more than bring utter shame 
and disgrace upon her; I know she is a guilty, faith- 
less woman—and with all this, I love her, and be- 
cause of this I fly from her, and from all that is mine, 
that she may be happy. I shall pass from the ob- 
scurity of this hut out into the cold and darkness of 
night, and into the obscurity of the great world, to 
return no more forever, and I shall be but as an un- 
quiet shadow, flitting without purpose here and 
there until the grave shallquiet me. Yet before I go 
hence let me write down my story briefly, and hide 
the revelation here in this hut, where, when she 
whom I have loved, and as I now love better than 
my own life and peace shall be dead with me, it may 
speak to some one who may read it, in testimony of 
how I loved her. 

* * * * * * * 

I well knew the spot where the Thunderer met her 
doom, and where I was cast ashore. I knew she was 
nearing this coast when the storm came on; andl 
kuew the tornado which blew from the south must 
drive us hereabouts. The lightning that came sharp 
and bright, showed me the old familiar headland 
running far out to sea, the long, rocky reef, and the 
indented coast-line, bending away to the west; and 
then inland were the fields and woods, with the man- 
sion peering up above them from the hill a mile 
back. It was all mine once; it might be mine now; 
I had but to claim it, and no one dare gainsay my 
right; but first I must seek out Norah and assure 
myself that I might yet be happy with her. Through 
the long, bitter years of my slavish life there had 
been only this to console me and brighten the future 
with hope; only this—that perhaps she had not erred ; 
that my hasty fears might have misled me, and that 
she had no part in the hellish plot that had snatched 
her from me and given nie to torment. The thought 
gave me a new impulse as I stood on the cliff in the 
storm, bewildered with the discovery that I had been 
so strangely brought home. My breath came thick 
and fast, my heart beat loud and heavy, and the 
name of Norah, long disused, came to my lips. I 
stood for a moment trembling with the intensity of 
this new hope; and then I darted away over the 
fields in the darkness toward the house, resolved to 
kuow the truth within the hour. 

The place had not changed much; I should have 
known it had 1 been carried to it in a dream and 
awakened before it. The high, projecting roof show- 
ed boldly above the trees, and the heavy wooden 
porch in front still had its row of white pillars, lat- 
ticed half way up. There were the same tall trees 
all about the house; and from the windows of the 
wing a bright light streamed out. That was the 
room where we used to sit, and there I did not doubt 
she was sitting now—it jwight be thinking sadly of 
me. It might be—it might be. 

I did not dare sound the kuccker; I must look for 
myself in secrecy, and learn my fate without disclos- 
ing myself. Tremblingly 1 climbed up to the stone 
ledge beneath the windows, and peered into the room 
through the interval between the curtain and the 
sill. Whbat I‘saw made me faint and sick at heart, 
and I clutched convulsively at the window ledge to 
keep me from falling back to the ground. For I saw 
Norah—my Norah, as she ouce was—and—and— 

O God! why could T not have perished with the 
Thunderer, and ended forever my misery, which has 
but just begun? I saw her there, my wife, my own 
darling Norah, as beautiful as ever, her foot rocking 
the cradle in which was an infant, hers but not mine, 
while her sweet voice sang it a lullaby; and by the 
table sat the man whom of all men on earth I hate, 
looking from the book he held to Norah, his hand- 
some, wicked face lighting up with a look of unutter- 
able love and pride. And even while I looked upon 
them, I saw her rise and come to his side; and then 
his arms were wound around her, and her hands 
played with his curly hair, and his lips moved, as if 
he uttered terms of endearment to her. And yet she 
was my wife, and this was my home, even while I 
was dispossessed by this crafty villain! 

Does it seem strange that this should be so—and 
does it seem stranger still that I love her yet, and 
would wish no greater Doon than to take my place 
by her side and call her my own Norah? I pray 
that I may not be mad before I die; mad witha 
hopeless, useless love—mad with a madness which 
would destroy bim, my destroyer, and which would 
never restore her love tome. Nay, I must fly before 
the temptation to destroy him becomes too strong for 
me to bear; that she may keep his love, which makes 
her happy, a8 mine cannot. May Heaven insure her 


happiness, and strengthen me to make the sacrifice! 
- - * * * * * 


My father left me heir of all these broad possessions | 
| these questions, the thought of what her mother had 


I was his only child, and then became 
I was thirty years 


when he died. 
the richest man of all this coast. 





rode my horses to the country meetings, and sailed 
my yacht, and became in reality what my wealth 
and position entitled me to be—the foremost man of 
the coast. This lasted for two years, and then I 
grew tired of my loneliness. I wanted some one to 
welcome me home, and make home pleasant for me; 
I wanted some one woman to love me; and so I went 
to Dublin to pass the next winter, and to marry a 
wife. 

I met Norah, and loved her. Her sweet, girlish 
face attracted me to her, and her pleasant ways 
charmed me. She was the child of poor parents, and 
they were gratified when [ asked their daughter of 
them. ‘She’s had a disappointment, poor child,” 
said the mother; “ but I think she’ll forget it with 
you. It was Tom Owen, the thing, that stole her 
heart, and then went beyond the seas to America.” 
This accounted for the weary, painful look that I had 
sometimes seen in her face; it was the old lover who 
had not yet lost his place in her affections. It did 
not discourage me; I thought to heal the wound 
with the balsam of my own love, and make Norah 
forget the perfidy of her first suitor. And thus I 
wooed and wedded her, and brought her home with 
me to the coast. 

I took it for granted that she loved me; she never 
told me so. I had set my heart upon winning her, 
and her parents had helped me by every art in their 
power; but Norah only silently consented. I was 
happy in the possessing her, and never doubted that it 
was love of me that brought her to my arms, as I 
now know it was not. I knowit by what has hap- 
pened since; and I know it because Tom O ven, for 
whom her heart was breaking when she promised 
before the priest to love me always, now sits beside 
her in the mansion yonder, believing himself her 
husband! 

I was very fond of my Norah, and very proud; and 
no born lady could have done the honors of my great 
house better than did she. She was not lively nor 
witty, and sometimes when she was alone, a shade of 
sadness would creep over her fair young face; but 
she was so self-possessed and so graceful, and her 
beauty was so nearly wonderful, that I felt that I 
could ask no more in her. I made many occasions 
toshow her to the people of my neighborhood, so 
proud was I of my handsome wife; I gave dinner- 
parties aud dancing-parties, and for months the old 
mansion was a scene of mirth and enjoyment. And 
right well did Norah play her part, and warm were 
the praises of my guests. I did not see that her 
heart was. breaking beneath her studied smiles; I 
never knew that she had no heart to give me, until 
one black, dark night, five years ago; and since then 
I have tried to persuade myself that my misery could 
not be real. And now—what I bave just seen yon- 
der in the mansion answers that doubt too well. 

There had been a dinner-party at the house that 
day, and with some of my most valued friends around 
me, I was in pleasant humor. Norah sat opposite 
me, at the foot of the table, smiling and talking 
pleasantly with those near her, when a servant en- 
tered, and placed a note in her hand. Excusing 
herself to the company, she leisurely opened it, and 
cast her eyes at its contents. I happened to be look- 
ing at her face, and the change that came over it 
startled me. She uttered an involuntary cry before 
she could restrain herself; her face grew deathly 
pale, and then the blood flowed swiftly back into it, 
and she colored as I had never seen her before; and 
with an inaudible word of apology she hastily left 
the room. 

The incident cast a chill over the company, and 
they lapsed into dullness and silence. It had affect- 
ed me more than any of them, because it was so un- 
usual; but dismissing it from my thoughts, I called 
for liquors, and circulated them briskly around the 
table. In twenty minutes the company were glow- 
ing with mirth, and song and jest were the order of 
the hour. Partly to drown the undefined fears that 
Norah’s conduct had excited, and partly to set the 
example to others, I drank often, and the table soon 
rocked with hilarity. Amid it alll grew more and 
more uneasy, until at last I could endure the sus- 
pense no longer; and watching my opportunity, I 
slipped away from the table, and out of the room un- 
perceived. I ran up the stairs to Norah’s room, ex- 
pecting of course to tind her; but she was not there. 
I searched in other rooms where J thought she might 
be, but I failed to find any trace of her. I came 
down stairs, and met in the hall the servant who 
had brought the note; and she told me that her mis- 
tress had put on her hood and shaw! and gone iuto 
the garden. 

My heart sickened with fearas I foliowed. Iknew 
not what I should fear; { hardly think that the 
shadow of the awful fate that was then looming 
above my head gave me a suspicion of what was to 
befall me. Ishould have been mad, crazed on the 
spot, could I have suspected it. Bareheaded and 
excited, I hurried down the steps and along the main 
alley of the garden, towards tbe gate. The afternoon 
had passed, and the first obscurity of the night was 
coming on. The drizzling rain fell gratefully on my 
heated face, but the fire in my heart burned madly, 
and would not be stifled. I traversed the garden 
alleys from end to end, but nothing could I find of 


| Norah. Where ceu!d she be, and what could have 


taken her away so strangely? While I asked myrelt 


said about Tom Owen came for the first time to tor- 


old, and tall, and strong, and handsome; I had been |} ment me. Could that billet have been from him? 
educated at'the university, and excelled everybody | Could a note from any one else have so affecte! 
around me. There seemed to be no reason why I | her? 


should not be happy—very happy; and so I thought | 


Tormented anew with this thought, I resumed my 





search. Again I passed entirely around the garden, 
searching everywhere for Norah that I thought she 
might be, and still finding nothing of her. Finally 
I was about to give up the search and return to the 
house, when I bethought me of an obscure arbor, 
almost concealed by lilac-bushes, which had escaped 
me. I went to it softly and stealthily, as ifcertain of 
finding her there; I stooped and cautiously parted 
the bushes and looked in. It was too dark to dis- 
tinguish any object, but the murmur of voices reach- 
ed me; I heard the tones of Norah, speaking as she 
had never spoken to me, and the words that she ut- 
tered were, ‘‘ Dear, dear Tom.’’ And then there 
was @ man’s voice answering Ler endearingly; and 
before I could leave the hateful spot, the sound of a 
kixs cage to my ear. 

Of what happened after that, I have little remem- 
brance. I was well-nigh stupefied with grief and 
rage; I was stunned with this awful shock, and 
hardly had consciousness enough left to guide ne 
from thesput. I must have been long in the garden, 
for the guests had grown weary of waiting for me, 
and when I[ reached the steps they were departing 
one after another. I crouched low down that I 
might not be seen; I wished to see no one, to speak 
with noone. When they had all gone I crept unob- 
served into the house, and up stairs to my chainber. 
Grief had almost paralyzed me; the shock was 80 
heavy that I became unconscious soon after lying 
down on the bed. 

I was aroused from my stupor by the plash of oars 
in the water. I tried tosit up, but I was pinioned 
down by arms and feet, lying in the bottom of a boat; 
I strove to cry out, but a gag prevented me. The 
stars were in the sky, and by their light I could see 
the broad expanse of the sea stretching around me, 
and the steady dip of the oars drove the boat on. 
Ina few moments the tall masts of the Thunderer 
were over me, and | was carried up her side, to tive 
years of servile toil and degradation. I know not 
how I was kidnapped; there must have been bribery 
of my servants, and Norah must have lent her aid. 
And I loved her so. 





This is all. Homeles:, heart-broken, and weary of 
life, I go forth into the world to search for the death 
which I crave more than aught else. 


¢ > 





You had better send a son unarmed and helpless 
into the wilderness of ferocious wild animals, than 
into the world without education. 





Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


EGYPTIAN WAILERS.—Taking an early morning 
walk, writes a correspondent from Egypt, I came 
upon a company of ** Wailers,” about twenty women, 
whose business it is to wail the deal. They were 
walking slowly, wearing black silk mantles over the 
head, their faces muffled, their two eyes only visible. 
At that early hour there were few persons in the 
street, and I heard their howling long before they 
came in sight. To obtain an idea of it, get together 
twenty of your female acquaintances, those who have 
sharp, shrill voices, clothe them in black, mufiie 
their faces, make them pitch their voice on a high 
key, tell them to imitate the howl of hyenas, the 
yawl of tom-cats, the growling of young puppies, the 
barking of woives, the blare of calves, and any other 
howls or feminine growls; let one start it anl the 
rest join in chorus, howling tilloutof breath. While 
gaining strength for a new wail, let them laugh and 
chat together, and then give way to another uncon- 
trollable outburst of grief! 

This is no medern custom, but it is as old as the 
pyramids. When Jacob died, Joseph and bis breth- 
ren and the Egyptians wept for him seventy days, 
and when they went up to Hebron to lay him in the 
cave of Macphelah, they mourned at Atad “a very 
great and sore lamentation ”—just such howling as 
that described. It is contrary to European ideas of 
grief, but the O-iental is dramatic, and so he mourns 
with loud howling. The hired wail:rs recite the 
virtues of the deceased, praising with extravagant 
eulogy. They praise much or little, how! loud or soft, 
according to the amount of baksheesh. But we must 
refrain from calling the practice absurd, lest we 
treal on the toes of those who in Christian lands 
sometimes make a dumb show of grief by a long 
procession of empty carriages. 





EASTER EGGs.—These are an ancient and general 
institution in Christian countries. Father Carmelli, 
in his history of customs, tells us that, during the 
Lent season, hard eggs, dyed various colors, but 
chiefly red, are the principal food of the season. He 
also tells us that, in Italy, France and Spain, they 
have certain sports with eggs. The Jewish women 
at the Passover prepared hard eggs, the symbols of 
a bird called Tiz, of which the rabbina gave euch 
fabulous accounts. The learned Hyde, in his Orien- 
tal Sports, tells usof one with eggs among the Chris- 
tians of Mesopotamia, during Lent and forty days 
afterwards, during which time the children obtain 
aa many eggs as they can, ar! stain them red, in 


allusion to the blood of the Saviour shed on the 
cross, In parts of Eogiand, they are called ‘ paste 
eggs,” which is a corruption of “ Pasq ie,” meaning 
‘Easter’ The ritual of Pope Paul the Fifth ex- 
presslv makes eggs emblematical of the re sarrection. 


The Greek Christiins also uss them. They are some- 
times beautifully gilt and ornamented. 
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Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. | 


| realized. Ten days to San Francisco! 


Feaed fzalers. | 


ultation over Victor Hugo, as we think of the little! 
that the French poet and novelist has done that 
comes up to that of the grand old writers of the past, 
who lie neglected upon the book-shelves—neglected 
for the namby-pambyism and puerility of to-day. 





THE GREAT PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


lt is gratifying to hear so favorable a report of the 
progress of this great thoroughfare across the conti- 
nent, and to know that by 1870 the whole will be 
completed. By the close of the present year, it is 
estimated, fully twelve hundred of the seventeen 
hundred miles between Omaha and Sacramento will 
be traversed by the locomotive, when the time be- 
tween New York and San Francisco will be reduced 
to ten days! The work is going on at both ends of 
the line vigorously; ard, if there is no interruption 
from the Indians, or other untoward thing, the road 
will be completed as stated. Every inducement, of 
public and private security, to embark in the work, 
is afforded. Government grants of land and govern- 
ment bonds are excellent guarantees, and the value | 





of the track itself is equally satisfactory. There is, | 
therefore, no lack of funds for the prosecution of the 

work, and no delay need be anticipated beyond the 

accidents incident to all human enterprises. This | 
will prove the grandest railroad line in the world, 
though many years will elapse before civilization will 
bave made way stations numerous enough to pay; 
yet the time is coming when the whole vast track 
will be marked by villages, and the saying of the | 
great Train, that “this is a great country,” be fally | 
It seems 
rapid, now, but soon Yankee impatience will not be 
satisfied with this, and lightning may take the place 
of steam in bringing the places nearer together. We | 





| Know not whar, but there never was a need felt that | 


j 
oe 


| 


All who wish to preserve the | 


* Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold | 


a fall year’s numbers, and make a nicely- bound 
volame when complete. 





RE-READING. 


i 


| 


| the pioneer. 


| 


It is told of an oki president of the French Insti- | 
tute, that. when presented by Victor Hego with s- 


set ot bis bocks, which he confessed he had never 
read, he intormed Hugo, with much glee, when vis- 
ited to obtain bis opinion of their merit, ‘1 have not 
read your books, sir. I never read; I re-read.” 
LTbere is a great luxury in re-reading to these who 


hare got beyond the carious periad of life, for whom | 


new books have less attraction than to the roung and 


anient. Particularly is this true, when the hand of | 


illmess rests on a person, and the mind, losing al! its 
healthful grasp, refuses to act discriminately on new 
matter. “Tis then that od books, long ago read and 
almost forgotten, come to mind, and the delight with 
which they were tormer!y perused is more than real- 
ized in their new acguisition, their contents breaking 
on the memory like tresh creations. It is bani to te 
Treiuced to this strait of weakness or indifference, but 
the effect is refreshing. Ok) romances, dismissed 
with the dead past, come back with the vithiness of 
new fancy, and we revel in plots that in early time 
hehi us spelil-bound. Over-wronght and unnatural, 
we cateh the clew from a woni, and on we plunge, 
throagh the whole, to the exalted demonement, which 
rewanis virtue and panishes vice, coming to the con- 
clasion that haman nature to-day and of the former 
tine is very much the same, only the clothes are dif 
ferent. But what a lai con fut there is im reading. 
again and again, grand oki Sir Walter's chivalrous 
tales, intradacing us t beings of a remoter period, 
Dat indued with the same loves and hates, accom- 
Ppaniel with feats of arms and legs beStting the 
doaghty period, when men were cased in armor, like 
monitors, and moved over the ground or an bors 
back with the seeming of perambalating cwoking- 
stoves. We think it is necessary to reed ~ Ivanhoe * 
a baltdoren times in onier to fally aamire it: and 
* Woodstuck “and “Oki Mortality ” improve with 
each perusal, especially if recalled from an obecarityr 
in which ther have lain for twenty rears, the inci- 
dents retarning with the distiretmess of restendary, 
and anticipated eagerly as some word sumed the 
key-mata. “The Heart of Mi Lothian“ may well 
be re-read, and cammemdad to those who never read 
it, who sigh over Braddon, ami who wouhd bere ind 
bealthfal exercise fr their sympathr. Balwer mar 
also be re-read benedcially, bis poctical manner git- 
ing Piguamy tw bis matter; “The Last of the 
Barons,” chosing the hr wf Gli Wareick, a masteriy 
work. So of * Roenzi “ and * The Last Dars of Pam- 
Fell,” wived amd effective, amd Last t & name. 
~Paal Clifford.” Hoe many of to-day bave read 
“Paal Cif” at all? Tbor whe reiesi ths 
splendid satire apom the great mem of nrty years 
age alope emjoy tbe Rastof the thing. James and 
Cooper, alsa are the poewesson of De re-readers 
James, with bis imevitaNe two borseemen. bas been 
taagbai at by thee wie bave pever read b 
be has writtem A me capita! Sories, thal bear tbs re- 
perasal: amd Cagger. with bis eXcescve Vanity and 
offen extravaganee, seen throsgh ibe Di of rears, 
ws Nigger than bis soewesers wf to-day. It 8 delght- 

fal te re-read, and we fally realise the sentiment of 
the old Fremed savant, and almost echo 2 Savage ¢1- 


het 
im, Sat 


| Pacific Railroad, and deem it ne chimerical progne=- | 


& remedy was not forthcoming. The practical benefit | 
of this road will be in saving the terrors of a Cape | 
voyage, or the equivalent horror of a trip via Pan- 
ama,ani the paying of the enterprise is assured from 


| the startin the numbers that will avail themselves | 
Psaick ReEptcep —By reference to our advertise- | of hon 6 teeitem of camvevencs 
ment of Selt- Binding Portfolio, the reader will observe | |, ‘ ¢ 


This railroad will 
be the best Indian hunterin the world. It will bea 
trail the redskin dare not interfere with, stter it com- 
menees. Civilization willassert itself, and tle seriam 
' of the locomotive over the prairies and throcgh th 

| passes of the mountains will be a more certain sound 
of progress than the rifle of the hunter or the axe of | 
We take prophetic stock in the great 
tication to say that pleasure excursiors betwixt *‘ San 
Fiisoo ” and Bosten will be less marvellous than one 
between Montreal and the Hub were deemed lang 
syne. A visit to the Pacific, even to moderate stay- 
at-home men, may no longer be deemei an im- 
possibility. 





RESPECT TO THE FLAG. 

The incident of Sergeant Bates’s marebirg from 
Vieksbarg to Washington, bearing the American 
fag, is a very little affair contrasted with some of the 
gteat things transpiring. awaking scarcely anv in- 
terest, and yet there is involved in it an kiea which 
deserves especial attention. It is that, notwithstani- 
ing we are told by almost every scridbler from the 
Seuth that all love of the Union is obliterate}, spd 
that nothing bat the most virulent animcsity pre- 
vails among the late rebels, there stili exists a feeling 
for * Ohi Glory,” and that in no instance during his 
long march didi he hear the first breath disparaging 
or disrespectful to the dag, but that, on the aontrary, 
all tarned cut tode it honor. His march thragh 
that Southern coantry was almest like the march of 
& conqueror, and everywhere he was received with 
an ovation, for the sake of the fag be bore. In some 
cases it was welcomed with tears, and a degree of en- 
thusiasm shown that revealei a loyal sentiment as 
deep as coukl possibly be fund ai the North. lt was 
the welkome back of that whikh had been ket. 
through their own folly, and it spoke te the people of 
new life and new happiness uncer its folds, if erer 
the politicians will permit it. The sergeants mee 
tion, wherever he went, should teach a iesoa of 
caution about believing those who represent a far 
Worse state of things down there. His reception in 
Waskingion was tame, in comparison. 





A TERRIBLE THREAT.—At Bologre. during the 
Treceptiim of Queen Victoria, June, 1555 a namter of 
Engtish ladies. im tbeir anniety to see eversthing. 
pressed with sach force against the echiiers who were 
keeping the lime. that the Latter. im some instances, 
Were obliged to give war. amd generally were—t use 
the expression of otr pollkemen—impeded im the 
execution of their duty. The ocficer in command, 
obeerving the state of affairs. shouted out, ~ One roll 
of the dram—if they don’t keep beck, kiss them all” 

tter the first sound of the drum, the Engtish ladies 
took te fight. “Ir they bad been Prench,” said a 
Parisian joermal, “they would have remained, toa 
woman.” 
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WASTED BY 4 COSTEXCTIONER—A comcii 


woes. 


yoarg 


| to correspond with the skirt. 
| head hangs 
| ta the bottom of ihe robe. 


fashion and Gossip. 


THE Jupp Divorce Case.—The dector yet holds 
forth from the witness-stand, telling of his sufferings. 
At one time, when walking down street with Mrs. 
Judd, that lady opened her parasol in his face, poked 
the point into his eye, and actually pulled his rev- 
erend nose. He sought safety in flight, overwhelmed 
with shame and fear. Then she was 80 terribly jeal- 
ous of Susannah that the doctor had no peace or 
comfort. She called the unfortunate young woman 
bad names—so bad, in fact, that the doctor was com- 
pelled to leave the room. Much of the language 
which Rev. Dr. Judd puts in the mouth of his wife 
has to be omitted in print, and in one case, it was 
presented to the court in writing. All this would be 
very terrible, were it not for the fact that Mrs. Judd 
told equally bad stories about her husband. He, 
however, disclaims all the unkindness of which she 
accuses him. He denies the library scene, but ac- 
knowledges the ginger tea. He denies that Mrs. 





| Judd’s tea and coffee were ever weakened, and, in 
| short, denies about all her allegations, presenting 


himself in the light of a greatly injured man. But 
his conduct was rather queer with Susannah, and he 
must acknowledge that it was. It may have been 
manly, but it wasn’t reverendly. 


BoNNETS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER.—Although 
the bennets are, if possible, becoming smaller each 
month, there is still an effort made by some modistes 
to re-introduce the bonnet of former days; and we 
doubt not that by skillful hands such elegant coijfures 
will be made, of which ladies who no Iqnger possess 
the freshness of youth, and to whom the eccentric 
| fashions of the present day are very trying, will 
giladiy avail themselves. The very graceful ** man- 
| tilla” bennet, when made of real lace, is almost uni- 
versally becoming: but is, of course, confined com- 


| paratively to the few, as the price of real lace places 


it beyond the reach of great numbers; it is, however, 
frequentiy made of tulle edged with lace, which has 
a good effect. Care shouhd be taken to chouse the 
flower or ornament to suit the dress and complexion 
of the wearer. Frequently the bonnet is composed 
simply of a piece of velvet, crape or straw, about two 
inches wide, to which is attached a veil of lace or 
talle falling over the chignon and crossing in front. 


TostErEe’s CostrMe.—Tostee, as “La Belle He- 
lene,” wears a long-irained white merino robe, 
trimmed in the old Grecian style, around the bottom, 
with silver braid. (Over the skirt a tunic of the same 
materia! is worn, with two long pointei ends at the 
sides, a silver ornament on each end, and trimmed 
From the back of ber 
a long Diack lace shawl, reaching nearly 
It is studded with inna- 
merable smail silver stars. Around ber neck hangs 
along doubie pearl necklace, with earrings to cor- 
respond, while ber dimpled arm is ornamented with 
wiie bracelets, also of pearls. In the second act, she 
Wears a lorge low neck waist, and a skirt reaching to 
the knees, of sarlet cloth, trimmed with gold fringe, 
with a sasb of the same cressing over the left shoul- 
der, and falling behind in two long ends. The skirt, 
whoch is short in front, is made with an exceedingly 
long traia, is lined with yellow silk, and trimmed 
around the edge with guhi fringe. Ths cx<tume 
displays a beautifully firmed leg. an «xyuisite hitle 
foot, epcased im scarlet shoes, and a neat ankle. 


FasHION FoR SHOFS—A Paria letter says that 





the fancy style prevails for shoes; thus a green spring | 


toilet is completed by a grass-green silk shoe, orna- 
mented with a bouquet of spring dowem, surroandai 
by a light and vapery lace. An Andalusian ostame 
with lace manteiet requires a Spanish shoe with | 
golden beels, ornamented with goki s-quéms and bor- 
cers. For the city and seashore, the shoe Louis XIV., 
with knot of Mack or white lace and red heels, is 
tach worn. After these minute descriptions of 


she<s for halefucs of carriages, it is a satisfaction to 
iknow that, fortunately for the ladies who walk, the | 


bootees comtinee to be mach im favor. 


Mrs. ~ EAGUE’s CoSTUME.—A Washington cor- 
respendent ~coes” Mra Semater Sprague:—~ Her 
oasiame - as perfect as tbe lilyorthe rose. Sheisa 
lilac Diegsom. Not a particle of jewelry is visiNe ap 
on ber persom. She bas copied ber bomnet from the 
PeUSy or Wool violet. A Singie dower, of lilac tinge, 
large enough for the ‘ new style,” rests upon her head, 
and is fastene! te its place by lilac tulle so filmy that 
it must bave teen stolen from the parple mist of the 
Morning. An exquisite walking~iress of pale lilac 


| thon be his master. 


silk bas trimaings s shade darker, while lilac gloves | 


conceal a band ibsi mighi belong to the q 
fuixies.™ 

. Is BEP-—AC 
Who is be? 


Chicago paper relates the follow- 
“i ; Oe of the wealthiest 
mes of Baton, becrming involved not hong since, 
mace over bis property to his ekiest som. im order ta 
Save Rt. He passed throwgh the crisis, however. 
wWitbost falure of prosecution, bet when be came to 
Gemand the money beck, the som refesei to restore 
it. The latter now bobds the estate amd Hives in lax- 
arr, while the fatber bas died of a broken beart.” 





Hox asp Forrics Gossir.—A Nerad 
erected a timtetome and planted rome beds mrom the 
Sapresed grave of ber busbamd. onlr to have the an- 
gz=actetal man tura cp alive. from the other 





seen of the | 


a wilow paper is pat in, 


side of | for $. 





the mountains, jost in time to spefila particularly 
advantageous marriage for which she had engaged 
herself.—A New York belle possesses eighteen dif. 
ferent cloaks.— Sergeant Bates complains that the 
Southern schoolgirls wanted to kiss him ——Mra, 
Gladstone rusbed into the lobby and kissed her bus. 
band after his Irish Charch speech.—The event in 
the Prince of Wales's famiiy will take place in Jane, 
—The Queen of Saxeny has been shocked at the 
“ untidy and dishevelled ” coiffures of some American 
and English ladies, and bas given orders to excinde 
from court those ¥ho ‘ appear with their hair bang- 
ing loosely about their shoulders.”——Archdnoke 
Ernst meditates following the example of bis brother 
Henry, and marrying a lady not of noble birth, 
Francis Joseph says no ——Cora Pearl has hooked a 
young gudgeon of the aristecracy, and is to marry 
him.——A factory girl in Dundee relieved her mind 
by throwing vitriol upon a scamp who bad promised 
to marry her but wouldn’t.——Le Follet quotes short 
walking dresses as growing in fashion but not in 
length.——The ladies of Venice are to give Prince 
Humbert’s bride a set of coin jewelry. 





PANAMA HATS. 

Behind the principal chain of the Andes extends, 
on the banks of the Ucayale and the Maranon, an 
immense plain inclined to the east, traversed by 
mountain ranges, and which is called in Peru the 
Montana Real. This region, through which the 
communications are difficult, is called Lower Peru. 
Here grows the bombonaxa, or hat straw, resembling 
as to form a tuft of marsh reeds. The color is a deli- 
cate green. The hats called Panama hats, and made 
from the bombonaxa, have received their name from 
having first been imported from Panama into the 
United States. In trath, however, the bombomaxa 
hats are exported from nearly the whole South 
American coast. Certain classes of Indians devote 
themselves exclasively to the making of these bats. 
The process is a very long one, and this is one reason 
why the price of these hats is so high. The minnte, 
delicate labor is longer or shorter according to the 
quality; for while common articles demand scarcely 
more than two or three days, those of the beat de- 
scription require entire months of care and attention. 

The plaiting of these hats occupies the whole of the 
Indian colony of Moyobamba, on the hank of the 
Amazon to the north of Lower Pera. In this vil- 
lage men and women, chikiren and oki men, are 
equally busy. The inhabitants are all seen seated 
before their cottages plaiting hata and smoking ci- 
garettes. The straw is plaited on a thick piece of 
wool, which the workman holds between his knees. 
The centre is begun first, and the work continued 
outward tothe rim. The time most favorable for 
this kind of work is the morning, or rainy days, when 
the atmosphere is saturated with moisture. At noon, 
or when the weather isclear and dry, the straw is 
apt to break, and these breakings generally appear 
in the form of knots when the work is ended. 

The leaves of the bomboraxa, to be fit to be used, 
are gatherel before their complete development. 
They are steeped in hot water ti!] they become whit-. 
When this operation is terminated, each plant is sey - 
arately driei ina chamber where a bigh tempera- 
tureis kept up. The bombonaxa is then bleachet 
for twocr three days. The straw thos prepared is 
des; atchei to all the places where the inhabitants 
occupy themselves with plaiting hats; and the Indi- 
ans of Peru emplby the straw not only for hats, bat 
also in making those d: licious litle cigar cases which 
are often sold for $25 or $50 each. 

The Panamas are distinguished from other hats in 
being of asingle piece, marvellously light, and of 
comperative elasticity. They can be rolled and put 
im the pocaci without any danger of being broken. 
In rainy weather they become Diack, bat they recov- 
er their natural color when steeped in sapy water. 





PROVERBS FROM TEE TALMUD. 
‘> honor to the liar. 

Well tohim who has no familr. 

By good deeds man makes free men slaves. 

A man withort humanity is also without religion. 

The guardian of an infant is himself sustained by 
Gad 

Thy brother is the manwbo stands “ thee in 
misfortane. 

Do good to bim who dees ill to thee; thus wilt 


A generous unbeliever has more hope of parade 
than an avaricious Muslim. 

A third part of belief is modesty, a third part an- 
derstanding, a third deneficence. 





A BRACE OF PUNS. 

Ata bar dinner, Mr. Sam Eeing, a lawyer and 
panster, waa called epon for a song, and while besi- 
tating to respond, a judge present observed that it 
wouhin't be mech, as it would be bat Sam (pealm) 
Singing. “Well,” rejoined Ewing, ~ even that would 
be better than him (bymr) singing.” The judge 
wilted. 
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While I dreamed, andr 
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Skies be blue, be soft as 
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Roses bloom and blush | 
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Though no more my ste 
On green home-hills, w! 
Spring from southland’s 
Chirping woo the tardy 
‘Those I love are there to 
Smiling, bonny eyes wil 
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Smile when stars are gli 
Deck their brows with! 


Then sigh perchance the 
As hours like tinkling g« 
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Diamond drops o'er pea: 
When the dewdrops flax 
Heart to heart will then 
And an echo void of pal: 
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Will answer back and be 
‘Tillitevery wild though 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOMB. 


BY ISABELLA wit. LER. PIGOTT. 


As the evening shadows come 

Truant thought goes roaming home, 
Hill and plain it climbs and crosses, 
Fields of green which spring embosses, 
Brooklets bright and sparkling rivers, 
Where the glinting moonlight quivers; 
Home to Mary land's fairest dell, 
Walled by mountains cool and green, 
That smile at teles the spring days tell, 
Mid their blooming, blushing sheen. 


T roam again along the banks 

Where the silveriest water clanks 

‘Gainst trees whose tops are zephyr-tossed, 
‘Gainst rocks whose brows are flower-embossed 
Where deep-notched ferns curl and shiver, 
Kissed by diamond spray of river. 

O, violets blow, moss-pinks spread 

White and blue adown the hill 

That o’erlooks the river's bed, 

Winding, curling, sparkling still. 


Singing still the same old tunes 

That it sarg in other Junes, 

While I dreamed, and roamed, and strolled 
‘Neath blue skies that spring unrolled, 
Flecked at noon with white cloud-billows, 
Turned at night to gold-starred pillows. 
Skies be blue, be soft as ever, 

Stars keep up your dance and twinkle, 
Roses bloom and blush forever, 

Violets all the green mead sprinkle! 


Though no more my steps may fall 

On green home-hills, when bright birds call 
Spring from southland’s endless summer, 
Chirping woo the tardy comer, 

Those I love are there to meet it, 

Smiling, bonny eyes will greet it, 

Bind its roses in their hair, 

Wear its violets in their bosoms, 

Smile when stars are glinting fair, 

Deck their brows with buds and blossoms. 


Then sigh perchance that I am gone, 

As hours like tinkling gems roll on, 

And ‘gainst life’s hour-glass keep a-clashing— 
Diamond drops o'er pearl beds flashing. 

When the dewdrops flash in falling, 

Heart to heart will then be calling; 

And an echo void of pain, 

Striking ‘gainst the dear old hills, 

Will answer back and back again 

‘illit every wild thought stills, 


Let haunting music fill my soul, 

While outstretched hands await the goal 

I seek, when feet are bruised and bleeding, 
(As yet afar and still receding), 

Let the white sails glide and glimmer 

Mid the starlight’s ghostly shimmer. 

Time will lift each veil of sorrow, 

God will help us bear our crosses, 

He will give a bright to-morrow, 

And sweet gain for all our losses. 
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THE STORY 


THE SEVERNS. 








BY MARGARET VERNE. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WOOING. 


O matter how the world at large 
looked upon Rufus Carney, to 
one, at least, he was everything 
that was brave and true; a 
“knight like Bayard without re- 
pach or fear;” and that one, I 
ne 1 hardly mention, was infatu- 
itel Mrs. Severn! Ever since 
1. € momentous time when he sat 
aud discussed learnedly and sym- 
pathetically her many ailments, 
ending with the prescription of 
“Old Port,” he had kept the pro- 
portions of a true hero in her 
eyes. Mr. Severn might speak 
sneeringly of him, ani convulse 
the blue coverlet daily with anger 
—taking the port on the sly all the while—she was 
unmovel as a rock in her opinions concerning him. 
Madaline could put up that red lip of hers, and toss 
her head scorntully, at mention of his name, but it 
was not of “the slightest consequence.” Charles 
could glower down with his big eyes, and stately Miss 
Lorton might studiously avoid his presence; Mrs. 
D bson might literally “turn a deaf ear” to him, 
never deigning to understand a word that he uttered ; 
even Divie Haines, in his simple, daft way, could 
show his hatred of the man—it was all the same to 
her. Sue was his triend, firm and unchanging through 
it all. 


So she became his ally, his “ right-hand man,” in 











pleased with the efforts that she made in his behalf, 
and did not feel dispositioned at times to “‘dem ” her 
in good round language; but the true spirit of her 
devotion he could not misunderstand. She was will- 
ing to go through fire and water for him. I cannot 


was a worldly woman, and had not always been poor, 
and no matter what her station in life, high or low, 
scheming was natural to her. She would have been 
glad to see Madaline the wife of Davie Haines, even, 
because her own condition would have been bettered 
by it. Here was a catch of decidedly greater magni- 
tude, and she gave heart and soul to bring it about. 
Restless and uneasy, a strange fear upon him, Ru- 
fus Carney was more than grateful for this little 
sheltered nook, removed from the world’s great 
thoroughfares, I think in his way that he loved 
Madaline Severn—as rouch, indeed, as he could love 


young, pretty and fresh, and, more than all, indiffer- 
ent enough to him to bold him. If she had cared for 
him at once, caught at the golden bait which he 
threw before hur, he would have grown weary of her, 
as he had of a hundred others. 

In the meanwhile, Louise Dunbar was constantly 
hiding from sight, like a poor, hunted fugitive. To 
her, Rufus Carney’s attentions to Madaline meant 
nothing. It was only a piece of his strategy, to con- 
ceal his real motives. She would have left the place, 
and sought a wore obscure shelter, bad not the secret 
pleasure of Charles Severn’s protection and care far 
outweighed, in the balance, all fear. Then again, in 
time, one gets accustomed to even danger, and while 


fear and nervousness, as time wears on. 
Louise, or Miss Lorton, came home of an evening, 
and heard Mr. Carney’s voice in the parlor, she walk- 
ed up stairs to her room, with her usual even step, 
as though he were any disagreeable acquaintance 
whom she did not wish to meet. 

Sometimes Mrs. Severn annoyed her, by sounding 
her hero’s praises in ber ear, but she held a rigid 
silence during such outbursts, believing that the 
dame was working with him, and only seeking to 
draw her out. 

On the other hand, Mr. Carney, hearing of Miss 
Lorton, of her wonderful, proud eyes, and stately 
ways, set it all down as the good woman’s partiality 
for a paying lodger, and never troubled his head 
about it any further. She was to him like all other | 
girls who earned their own living, ignorant, coarse 
and unlearned. True, one evening he was a little 
startled by finding one of her handkerchiefs, with 
the faint perfume of mignonette clinging to it, for it 
brought back memories of Louise Dunbar; and once, 
the sound of her step as she went through the hall, 
made him start and listen. Buta word from Mada- 
line, in both cases- for she was ever watchful, had 
prevented him from giving a second thought to the 
subject. 

Of course this poor not last forever, as Miss Lor- 
ton learned one morning, much to her discomfort. 
She was starting later than usual to the shop, run- 
ning down the steps, humming a lively air—fully off 
from her guard. in fact, believing Ruf Carney to be | 
miles away, when, lo and behold! they met face to 
face. There was no dodging it, no “ passing by on 
the other side "—they knew each other as well as 
though they stood in the grand parlors of Leander 
Wise, Esq., and had never parted. 


Mr. Carney’s first exclamation. 
‘Why do you ask, when you have been waiting 
around for weeks to prove it?” she answered, hotly. 


man, I swear—” 
It came suddenly on him that it was just as well 
for ber to think that he was in pursuit of her; other- 
wise she might spoil the pretty dream he was so 
fondly indulging. 

‘ What do you swear asa gentleman, Mr. Carney?” 
she said, sneeringly. 
‘“*That you haven’t changed much since you turn- 
ed shop-girl. That’s all. How do you like it?” 

*¢ It is a thousand times preferable to being your—” 
*‘ Wife, were you going to say?” seeing that she 
hesitated a moment. 

“6 Yes.” 

“Well, are you most ready to go back? Aren’t you 
about through with your masquerade? Aren’t the 
quarters a little close? Isn’t Charles Severn the 
younger somewhat boorish? Don’t you get your fas- 
tidious tastes terribly shocked, occasionally?” 

“‘ How do you expect me to answer?” 

‘“* By asking another question, as you always did. 
Say, your auntie is very much worried about you. 
Supposing we take the evening train, and settle the 
fears of her dear old heart by appearing befvre her. 
That little ceremony, known us marriage, can easily 
be performed in this city. I dare say good Mrs. Sev- 
ern would brighten up her parlor for us—say, 
Louise?” 

The girl trembled so that she could not answer 
him. 

“Come, let us arrange it amicably, that’s a dear!” 


j 


“Not to save you from the lowest depths!” she 
cried out, with sudden passion. 
“Hush! You almost swore, then. Swearing is 


very unladylike, Miss Dunbar.” 

“You would drive a woman to anything, Rufus 
Carney!” 

“No, I wouldn’t—not willingly; you misunder- 
stand me entirely.” 

He was laughing at her, but she did not know it. 
To him it was a nice little farce, and nothing more; 





, el” odd, up-hill wovirg. Nut that he was always 





to her it was getting to be a tragedy. 


BAG OF OUR 


say that she was wholly unselfish in her devotion; she | 


any one, with his wicked, perverted nature. She was | 


they may keep guard just as closely, it is with less of 
So, when | 


**Good Heaven, Miss Dunbar! are you here?” was ; 


“Upon my word and honor, Louise, as a gentle- | 


dropping him a courtesy. 


with all bis puny might. 


PINION. 


* Will you let me pass?” she asked, impatiently. 
| “Most certainly,” raising bis hat, 

nearly to the sidewalk. 
| ner?” 

She gave one wild look into his face. The possi- 
bilities of what this passionate creature might in des- 
peration do, flashed across him, and Le stepped before 
| her again. 
| * T promise not to disturb you in any way, if you 
| come.” 

“Promise! What are your promises worth?” 

* Not much of anytbing, only in exceptional cases,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘* But this is an exceptional case, 
you see.” 

She looked up into his face, and said: 

IT will come.” 

Thank you, Miss Lorton,” with another profound 
| bow; for at that moment Mrs. Severn, her eyes round 
with wonder, made her appearance. 

* Well, it’s very odd, Mr. Carney—you know Miss 
Lorten, then?” 

** Yes, slightly; just now became aware of the fact, 
however.” 

She fixed a quizzical eye upon him, 
too indifferent to please her well. 

“A nice girl?” in ber dry way. 

* Nice enough—yes.” 

‘Of good family, I dare say?” 

** Most excellent. Her father was at one time Gov- 
ernor of—of—” 

“Of what?” eagerly. 

‘* Well, really, I can’t remember,” he answered, 
conscious that he bad gone too far. 

“Do tell! Well, I thought she put on airs, as 
though her father was Governor of— What was it, 
Mr. Carney?” 

“The Feejee Islands! Excuse me, Mrs. Severn, 
bnit you put me out a little then.” 

“ Well, did I ever!’ she ejaculated, following him 
through the ball, a /a Betsey Trotwood, with back as 
straight as a broomstick. 

Louise Dunbar, in her excitement, had traversed 
nearly the whole length of Mr. Haven's store before 
she noticed that anything unusnal had occurred 
there. Then it was only by hearing her name spoken 
in a well-known voice, that she raised her eyes to 
look about her. 

She saw Charles Severn standing with white face 
and flashing eyes, before the somewhat puny form of 
Mr. Haven, who was holding forth as follows: 

“And I know that you have in every way intrigued 
and planned to work yourself into her favor. You 
evidently thought it would be a nice thing to cut out 
your employer.” 

“Employer!” was hissed from between Severn’s 
white lips, ‘*T have never thought of you at all, or 
| cared for you at all, as a rival. It was your place to 
look out for yourself.” 

** You knew very well, at the first, that she pleased 
me. You knew that I did not need her in the least, 
and that I only took her into the shop to—” 

“Well, what?” contemptuously. 

“To become better acquainted with her,” in a dog- 
ged way. 

“And you have, haven’t you?” 
| * Yes, but you have gotten sheal of me—and you 

go out of the store to pay for your impudence! See 

how you’ll like that!” 

Tam qnite willing to go, sir.” 
| Yes, here’s gratitude for you. I hirel you when 
you bad hardly a decent coat to your back!” 
| “And have you ever given me a coat, Mr. Haven?” 
; I gave you work, or you would have been with- 
out one.” 

“And I have served you f.ithfullv, I believe.” 


and bowing 
* You'll be home to din- 








He was most 








laughed Loulse. 
tingers!” 
“And you woulln’t be there to tlethem up. O 


Miss Lorton, do you remember the poem that begins: 


‘*He might mash his pretty 


** Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart?'" 


“1 think one might be pardoned for treading on 
anything too small to be seen ” 
“As though Haven were not like poor Mrs. Skew- 
ton, ‘all heart!” 
“That might be, and not be large-hearted. He is 
avery small man. But it is not generous to speak 
bebind the back of an enemy. Besides, we have 
enough else to talk of.” 
* We can sympathize, at any rate; we are both fn 
the street together,” Charles said. 
‘And isn’t it pleasantcr than being here alone?” 
she asked, blushing. 
“7 think so,” was the emphatic answer, 
She went on to tell him, then, of meeting Kafus 
Carney that morning, and of his proposition to take 
her back to her friends, 
* Do you wish to go?” was his first query. 
“Do I appear like it?” she answered, a little 
sharply. ‘‘Atter all that has passed, all my hiding 
and skulking about, isn’t that question a strange one 
to ask?” 
*“ Perhaps so,” smiling. “I think that Iam not 
responsible for what ! say, just now, and forgive me.” 
“Tt isn’t possible that you allow the loss of that 
situation to trouble you?” speaking half disdainfully. 
**Yes, and no. Of itself, it is nothing; not worth 
a thought. Nevertheless, for a while it could have 
been bread and butter to us.” 
She glanced up shyly into his face, and knew his 
meaning. Born and bred as she had been to luxury, 
courted and petted on every hand, with scores of lov- 
ers dancing attendance to her lightest whims, she 
had, at that moment, homeless and almost penni- 
less, to know what true love meant. 
“Do not worry about me,” she faltered, scarce 
above a whisper. 
**Do you think I care for myself?” grasping her 
hand suddenly, and as quickly releasing it; and then, 
without waiting for an answer, adding, “ You must 
in some way be saved from the clutches of this vil- 
lain. Of course you cannot be forced into a marriage 
with him, but you are under age, aud consequently 
under the control of your guardian. Idare not have 
you taken away, for—O Miss Lorton, you know what 
I would say!” 
She did know, but, woman-like, she could only 
be satistied by hearing. 
“ What?” she asked, innocently. 
* You know that you are dearer to me than life!” 
**T really hoped that I was,” she answered, frankly. 
“And poverty makes no diffsrence to you?” 
‘* Why should it? Iam as poor as you.” 
** But that is one of woman’s rights.” 
‘*And the one most cheerfully accorded to her,” she 
answered, laughing. 
“You remember the question I asked you weeks 
ago? I see no way but to repeat it now.” 
She knew what he meant, and did not feign igno- 
rance. But the ludicrousness of the situation flashed 
over her, and s!.e laughed out merrily. 
“T think,” Charles said, grimly, ‘that I can mus- 
ter up money enovgh to buy a marriage license.” 
Again Louise laughed. It was indeed very funny. 
**We are ina pretty plight for matrimony,” she 
said, looking down at her alpaca drees and heavy 
water-proof cloak. 
* Yes, but I do not know when we shall be in a 
better. I dare say this does not quite come up to 
your dreams, which, remember, can even yet be rea)- 





“You have served me a naaty, shaby trick—I | 
know that. I swear, Severn, you’ve poisoned that | 
girl’s mind aginst me, or this could not have | 
happened!” | 

“ Poisoned Miss Lorton’s mine agai: st you!” | 
echoed Charles, laugbing a low, musical laugh. 

** Shall I knock you down?” 

* You may try, Arthur Haven!’ 

* Beggar!” 

* Say that again, and | will knock you down, with- 
out asking your permission!” 

The little man foamed with wrath, strutting up 
and down, arching his neck, flirting his handker- 
chief, and in a score of ways making manifest his 
great wrath. 

Just then a hand was laid gently on Charles Sev- | 
ern’sarm. He turned around quickly. 

**You have been hearing this, Miss Lorton?” he 
said, in a regretful tone. 
**T could not help it. 

this place, before—” 

** Before we get to blows?” he added, seeing that 
she hesitated. 

** Yes; besides, I must speak to you.” 

Mr. Haven looked them over, trying in vain to 
think of something to say that would express his 
feelings; but he found the English language too 

weak for his purpose. He turned away with a pro- 
longed hiss. Years after, Louise (did I say Louise 
Danbar?) could not recail that scene without burst- 
ing into uprosrous laughter. 

“Come!” she said, seeing that Charles was in no 
haste to leave. 

They walked from the store sile by side. 

“And you need never come back, miss!” called out | 
Haven. 
“I never intend to, thank you, sir!” she answered | 


Will you please come out of 





Mr. Haveu repliel by slamming the heavy doors 


* Poor little fellow, [ hope he wont hurt himself!” 


could reail—a purpose that years wonld not deaden, 
that nothing but death itse!f coukd quench. 


him as she was about entering her carriage. 


| lifted his hat deferentia!ly, aud put the oki question, 
which was new to her ears: 


drew her heart towards him. 


ized by going back with Mr. Carney. You know the 
| role— pearls, satin, lace an! flowers.”’ 

** Heart-ache anid despair,” she added, clinging to 
his arm fondly; and then, looking up into his fixe, 
“T will go with you, Charles. I love you—I trust 
you!” 

“And, God helping me, you shall never regret it, 
darling,” he answered, fervently, the tears starting 
in his handsome eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRAGEDY. 


A WEEK passed away. Pauline Daggett had been 
borne to her long resting-place, tricked out in her 
biidal finery, as they had that night found her. Her 
husband had paused in his search for her betrayer, 
only long enough to follow her to her grave, and 
then, kept up by his fearful purpose, made his way 
back to the street again. Where he slept, no one 
knew; or if he slept at all. Where he obtained food, 
was a like mystery; for it was not a time of miracl.s, 
and something must ve taken to sustain him. It got 
to be acommon thing to see him pacing back and 
forth before the stately home of Mr. Wise; a com- 
mou qnestion, that which forever haunted bis lips: 

‘*Had Mr. Carney come?” 

And though none cred for the man whom be 
sought, yet none dared to put certain death vpon bis 
track; for there was that in Reuben Daggett’s gleam- 
ing eyes, and firm, bard mouth, that even a child 


Once, Mrs. Wise, borne betwen two servants, met 
His 


‘* Is Mr. Carney in?” 
** He is not in.”’ 
But something in the white face and burning eyes 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








She bent forward, and said, softly: 

“He has wronged thee?” 

** Wronged, dear madam! He has ruined—damned 
me!” 

She put out her thin hands towards him, white the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

“Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” she said. 

“Yes, most true; and in this work I am only God’s 
chasen tool. I will be faithful to my trust.” 

So saying, he lifted his hat again, bowed, and turn- 
ed down the street. 

That night another message was sent to Rufus 
Carney, bidding him remain where he was; although 
to the sender the death of this man would have 
brought untold rest and peace. ; 

And yet the shadows were closing about him sure- 
ly and steadily, while he clung, with an earnestness 
bordering on desperation, to the young life which he 
believed could bring him redemption. Still, he kept 
up the old careless ways, the ready jest upon his 
lips constantly belieing his true feelings. 

And here it was that Davie Haines began to show 
more character than heretofure he had obtained 
credit fur. Early and late he hung about Mr. Sev- 
ern’s door, a strange, eager look lighting up his face. 
He would sit hours at a time without once taking his 
eyes from Mr. Carney—watching his every move- 
ment, and taking in eagerly his lightest word. 

In vain Mrs. Severn hinted to him, repeatedly, that 
his room was better than his company, and that he 
was not wanted there; he answered only by an odd 
shake of the head, or a strange writhing of the lank 
shoulders. 

“T declare, the fellow makes me nervous,” Mr. 
Carney said one evening, as- he looked up for the 
twentieth time, and met his eyes fixed steadfastly 
upon his face. 

The little parlor was quite full that evening, and 
every one seemed in unusually happy spirits—every 
one but Davie, who sat with his thin, long face knot- 
ted up in ascowl. He heard what was said concern- 
ing him, and gave a low, disagreeable chuckle. 

‘* What is it, Davie?” asked Madaline, herself a 
little annoyed by his strange appearance. 

He seldoin spoke readily or with ease, but to-night 
his tongue seemed loosed. 

‘“‘Awful thing happened in the next city! A woman 
poisoned herself; dressed herself up in her wedding 
clothes, and laid down and died,” said the strange 
creature, without once turning his eyes. 

Carney cursed him under his breath. To him the 
story seemed familiar. 

“And what else, Davie?” asked Louise, for some 
reason casting a furtive glance towards Rufus Car- 
ney as she spoke. 

He was shading his face with his hand, as though 
the light disturbed his eyes. 

“ Somebody betrayed her,” replied Davie, promptly. 

“Are you satisfied with the answer, Miss Lorton?” 
asked Carney, with a sneer. 

“ Ave you * aaa 

He did not notice the question, but Madaline, sit- 
ting near him, saw that he was strangely disturbed. 

“The husband is going crazy,” Davie went on, 
‘*and the paper thinks that it will end with—with a 
trag—trag—” 

“Tragedy?” suggested Louise. 

“Yes, that’s the word; isn’t it, Mr. Carney?” rub- 
bing his thin hands together. 

“How should I know?” was the gruff answer; 
while Mrs. Severn, whose curiosity was easily excit- 
ed, looked around the company and asked if any one 
knew what Davie was trying to tell. 

Mr. Carney cursed her, to himself, for an inquisi- 
tive fool, and rising suddenly, walked across the room 
and lifted thecurtain. The moon was at its full, and 
the street was flooded with light. He stood by the 
window a moment, and then started back, hastily 
dropping the shade, while a slight paleness was vis- 
ible about his mouth. 

“ He is telling of that Daggett tragedy,” answered 

Mrs. Dobson, with a readiness which surprised every 
one but Madaline. “It seems that a devil in human 
shape, in some way got inside of a happy home; and 
that the wife, young, innocent and pretty, became 
his victim. The sin was discovered, and the poor 
thing, heart-broken, disgraced, cursed by her own 
husband, took her own life. They found her in her 
wedding robes, stark, stiff and cold. That is it.” 
* “Awful, awful, awful!” groaned Mrs. Severn. 
** What is this world coming to, Mr. Carney? Even- 
happy, virtuous wives are not safe in their own 
homes!” 

It was on his lips to tell her that she was perfectly 
safe, but he checked himself, and drew his face down 
to the proper hypocritical length, muttering some- 
thing about its being very sad. 

“And will the villain be hung?” asked the aroused 
dame. ‘Will he, Mr. Carney?” 

“The husband is after him,” answered Mrs. Dob- 
son, in a low tone. 

“Yes, and he’ll catch him!” cried out Davie, fling- 
ing up his hands. 

“ Davie Haines, how you frightened me!” Madaline 
said, starting up, her eyes fullof tears. ‘“‘ What is 
the matter with you to-night?” 

He bent his face down to hers, and whispered 
something in her ear. 

** Why do you allow it?” asked Mr. Carney, angri- 
ly. “The creature is a nuisance.” 

‘He isn’t the only nuisance about—is he, Miss 
Lorton?” answered Davie, chuckling all over. ‘* Da- 
vie Haines may be a nuisance, and he may be a fool, 
but he’s honest, Davie is, and he’s gota good deal 
more in his head than some people think he has. His 





eyes are pretty sharp, too, and he finds out consider- 
able in ways that brighter folks never think of.” 

* Bravo?’ cried out Charles, who had been sitting 
silent all the while, finding abundant satisfaction in 
watching the face of Louise. ‘The longest speech 
that you ever made before! Why, you will be an 
orator one of these days, and then what?” 

“Then, perhaps, Madaline will care for me!’ he 
said, gulping down a sob; “ just as Mrs. Severn used 
to say that she did.” 

Mrs. Severn’s face grew,very red at this, and she 
gave her whole attention to the intricate pattern of 
the tidy which Mrs. Dobson was crocheting. 

“Mrs. Severn was wrong, Davie!’? Madaline said, 
softly. 

“And you didn’t care for me?” he asked, in a 
whisper. 

**No, Davie.” 

‘She cares for. you, does she?” turning to Mr. 
Carney, while his face took on an ashy hue. 

**She loves me. She will be my wife,” he whisper- 
ed in the poor daft creature’s ear, first glancing to- 
wards Madaline, to see that she was not noticing 
him. 

He waited for nothing more, but arose with a 
strange look of determination upon his face. At the 
door he paused a moment, glancing over the little 
company. 

“Good-night. Davie’s going, but you will hear 
from him again.” 

* An odd creature,’ Carney said, as the door closed. 

“Quite witless,” Mrs.Severn remarked, relieved 
that he had gone. 

‘‘There’s more in his head than he gets credit for,” 
Mrs. Dobson answered, beginning to roll up her 
work. 

Could they only have known what his day’s work 
had been there would have been a sudden reversal of 
opinions! How on reading the tragedy in the early 
morning’s paper, he had known by some strange in- 
tuition, who the betrayer was; how he had searched 
that neighboring city through, his cunning surpass- 
ing all thought, to find the man who was maddened 
for the loss of his wife; how on finding him he had 
adroitly made known his errand, and led him to the 
very street, nay, to the very house where Rufus 
Carney was sheltered. But no one could understand 
this, and so “ witless,” “‘ daft,”” he went back to the 
street to rub his hands with glee at sight of the tall 
figure pacing back and forth in the moonlight, and 
then to skulk away into the shadows to watch for the 
ending of the tragedy. 

‘‘ Now, see if he’ll marry Madaline,” he muttered. 
‘¢ Now see how much good her love will do him!” 

Daft and witless, indeed, poor Davie Haines! 

The pleasant evening, or what had commenced so 
pleasantly, seemed likely to terminate unhappily, to 
say the least. Mrs. Dobson, with crochet work in 


hand, left the company with long-drawn face and ; 


solemn good-night. Mrs. Severn, after several sighs 
that almost merged into groans, followed Mr. Severn 
and his angry cane into the next room. 

“T feel as though something was going to happen,” 
she said, as she closed the door. 

“‘ Think likely. Something is always happening in 
this world!” was tbe gruff answer. 

Madaline sat dreaming before the fire, the happy 
smile upon her face showing that the shadows did 
not reach her heart. Rufus Carney watched her a 
while, and then turned to Louise, who stood looking 
out upon the deserted street. He felt a particular 
spite against her for daring to brave him ever so 
little. . 

‘© Your uncle knows where you are,” he said to her, 
his eyes gleaming maliciously. 

“Does be?” was the indifferent answer. ‘Of 
course, he knows that I am safe—so near you!” 

‘Certainly; and, yet, he thinks it worth his while 
to come after you. He is your guardian, you know.” 

‘Yes, [know. Let him come, if he likes.” 

*‘You seem quite unconcerned,” he said, vexed 
that he could not annoy her. 

“‘ Why should I not be?” 

“QO, no reason at all, perhaps. Miss Dunbar’s 
ideas were always peculiar. That she has a reputa- 
tion to sustain does not seem to trouble her in the 
least.” 

Her lips curled. ‘‘ A dissertation on the reputa- 
tion of woman were well worth listening to, from 
such @ source,” she answered, with provoking cool- 
ness. 

He had no answer for this. She had the better of 
him. 

‘When you are my wife,” he whispered, looking 
up from under his frowning brows, ‘I think I shall 
be able to change your ideas.” 

“When I’m your wife, I dare say!” she answered, 
laughing out merrily. 

“‘ Hush!” he said, glancing towards Madaline, who 
was aroused by her words. 

“You talk to her of marriage, too, I believe,” 
Louise said. ‘‘ You, at least, have no reputation to 
sustain.” 

**Look here!” catching her firmly by the wrist, 
while his face grew almost fiendish in expression, 
“T love that girl, and would make her my wife; but, 
as for you—do you know what I would make of you, 
Louise Dunbar?” 

She snatched her hand from his grasp. ‘‘ You are 
not speaking to Louise Dunbar, Rufus Carney, but to 
Charles Severn’s wife! Have you anything more to 
say bad bl 

‘* Nothing,” turning away; “only that we shall be 
a loving brother and sister!” 

** We shall never be brother and sister!’ she said. 
** Look there!” 





Still Madaline sat before the open grate dreaming, 
but not now with folded hands. She was bending 
over a closely-written sheet, and smiling to herself, 
as though it were all new to her, and not as familiar 
to heart and lip as an old childish song. 

“IT swear!” hissed Carney, taking a step forward. 
*“* What is this, Madaline?” 

She caught the letter to her bosom. ‘It is mine, 
sir!’ she said, proudly. 

“And who writes you ‘in that bold, free hand? 
Tell me that.” 

“Do you care to know?” she asked, her cheeks 
flushing. 

“It is my right, I think,” gnawing his full under- 
lip. 

* Not as I see it,” was the quiet answer. 

“No matter how you see it—tell me, Maddie,” he 
said, coaxingly. 

“It is from Walter Daggett, the man whom I love, 
Mr. Carney!” she answered, her eyes fixed on his. 

“ My God!” he said, growing deathly white. ‘‘ He 
is but a boy.”’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, I love him.” 

He took a turn or two up and down the room; he 
glanced out of the window, and then turned impa- 
tiently away; he caught up the evening’s paper, and 
as suddenly put it down, for one name, as if printed 
in letters of fire stared upto him from the page. 
Louise Severn watched him with flashing eye and 
curling, scornful lip. She had no pity forhim. But 
Madaline, tender of heart, and wrapped in her soft 
dream of love, could not keep the hot tears from 
starting to her eyes. She believed that he loved her, 
and O, it must be so hard ‘‘ to love, and not be loved 
again!” 

*‘ Good-night!”” he said, holding out his hand to 
her. ‘It is late; I must go.” 

Did this wicked, crime-stained man really love the 
innocent, fair-faced girl before him? Louise Severn 
wondered as she watched him. How could he know 
anything of love, after committing so many sins in 
its holy name? And yet,she had never seen that 
light in his eyes before, that softened,.tender expres- 
sion about his sensual mouth! No, it was not possi- 
ble! and the terrible words that he had spoken to her 
not ten minutes befure, sounded in her ear. 

“ He ought to die for that!” she thought. 

Even then he was repeating his “‘ good-night ” ten- 
derly to Madaline, and clinging to her hand with a 
lover-like fondness that expressed, plainer than 
words could have done, how hard it was to leave her. 

‘sPhugh!” said Louise, turning impatiently away. 

“If we should meet in after years, how will you 
greet me?” she heard him say, and then the door 
opened and closed. 





*¢ Tt all seems g0 strange,” Madaline said, pressing 
her hands to her eyes. “I do not know what it is 1 | 
hear, or what it is that I see, but I am in a mist— ! 
among clouds that are swiftly moving and changing.” 

“Tt is my candid opinion, little girl, that you are | 
sleepy. That acertain letter that you have read and 
re-read all the evening has affected your brain. 


*** Love, like Scotch snuff, 
Is well enough, 
Till it gets into our eyeses.’*’ 


Louise said, merrily, putting her arms about Mada- 
line’s waist. 

** It never was in your eyeses, then?” 

Louise shook her head, smiling archly. “I 
shouldn’t like to say.” 

**T hope it is, because brother Charles—” 

‘* What about brother Charles?” 

* He’s ‘dun gone’ blind, as Mrs, Ray’s Chloe says.” 

Just then a sharp cry rang down the street, follow- 
ed by another and another. 

“What is it?” they both whispered, clinging | 
breathlessly together. 

“Tt sounded like Davie Haines’s voice,” Madaline | 
said, “‘ but he went home more than an hour ago.” | 

Another shriek, wild, exulting and fearful, rang 
out upon the air, followed by the sharp crack of a 
pistol. 

“Something has happened—Mr. Carney!” gasped 
Madaline. 

There was a silence of amoment, and then a laugh; 
then a sound of hurried footsteps in the street, and a 
murmur of voices. Mrs. Dobson came flying down 
stairs, and Mrs. Severn, with the ruffle of her night- 
cap standing out from her face, rushed into the hall 
trembling with fright. 

** What isit? what is it?” 

‘*T think some one has been shot just below here,” 
Mrs. Dobson answered, calmly. “I am going to the 
door to see.” 

**O girls, isn’t it awful, awful! What shall we do, 
Madaline, if it is Mr. Carney!” 

‘‘Hush, Mrs. Severn!” Madaline said. ‘ Let go 
of my arm, and let me go with Mrs. Dobson.’’ 

**It ts Mr. Carney,” Mrs. Dobson said; “ they are 
bringing him here. I can see Davie Haines pointing 
to this door.” 

Here Mrs. Severn swooned and fell upon the hall 
floor. Mrs. Dobson caught her up and gave her a 
little shake; and, then seeing that she was not feign- 
ing insensibility, carried her into the kitchen and 
laid her upon the lounge. 

“Tf you’re unwise enough todo this now, you'll 
have to come to by yourself,” she muttered, turning 
on her heel. 

Slow, step by step, they bore him forward in the 
still moonlight; slow, step by step, his blood making 
@ crimson path in the snow, patter, patter, drop, drop, 
like tiny footfalls. 

“Is he dead?” was the first eager inquiry, from 
the lips of the waiting woman. 








* Most dead; but J didn't do it,” answered Davie. 
I didn’t do it, I say, Madaline.”’ 

Mrs. Dobson put him aside with a strong hand. 

“Hush your nonsense, and go home,” she said, 
scowling down upon him, as he went skalking away, 

“I’ve come back in state, Maddie—where’s Mada- 
line?” said the wounded man, as they laid him on 
the sofa. 

**T am here,”’ was the tremulous answer. ‘I am 
80 sorry.” 

‘Yes, I know you are, dear. And you are sorry, 
too?” looking up, quickly, at Louise Severn. “] 
knew it was coming. I knewit when I went into 
the street. I have felt it for days. But somehow 
to-night I did not care much. O Maddie!” 

“Are you badly wounded? Can you tell that?” 
asked Mrs. Dobson. 

“ Have I to scream the answer?” he asked; “ be- 
cause, if I have—” 

‘Don’t exert yourself,” Dobson answered, grimly. 

‘Well, then,” pressing his hand to his side, “it 
was welldone. I’ll soon be out of the trouble of 
breathing. What’s that you’re saying? A doctor? 
No, spare me. 


“* While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits 

To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimson 
lights,’ *’ 


he quoted, a spasm of pain crossing his features as he 
spoke. ‘“ Are you there, Madaline?” 

“T am here.” 

**Isn’t the room very full—very close?” 

“Too full—too close,” answered Mrs. Dobson, 
turning on the gaping crowd, as she would have done 
upon a swarm of flies. ‘Here, go—shoo—there! 
He can’t breathe—don’t you see?” 

* All the world’s a stage; but I prefer to retire 
from it, privately. Where’s Mrs. Severn?” 

‘She has swooned.”’ 

“That’s fortunate. Give her some port when she 
revives. Did you say that the doctor was coming? 
Now, let me beg of you all while I have strength, 
while I have breath, not to send fora priest. Well, 
doctor,” after a pause. 

* You are dying, sir.” 

“ Nothing can save me?” 

“ Nothing can save you.” 

“Thank you. You may go,now. I knew that 
before you came. Send in your bill to Madaline, to- 
morrow, and she will settle it. Go! Good-evening, 
sir. Don’t leave me, Madaline, don’t leave me. Let 
me hold your hand. I am a poor wretch, bat it can’t 
hurt you. Give me a sip of Mrs. Severn’s port, if 
you please.” 

Louise was kneeling beside him, chafing his cold 
hands. 

“It’s very good of you,” he said; ‘ but you can 
afford to be kind. You’ll get back your property, 
now—every cent of it. When you are of age you'd 
better look to it yourself; I forgot—your husband 
will take that responsibility from your shoulders. 
This will be very hard on my poor Wise—he loved 
me so—but every loss brings its gain, tell him. I 
have been intending for some time to do the right 
thing by him. A little water, if you please. Let 
Madaline hold the glass. There, thank you.” 

He closed his eyes wearily, for a moment, and 
they saw that a change was passing over his face. 

“ Maddie!” looking around him, wildly. 

She smoothed back his hair from his forehead, and 
her hand dripped with the icy perspiration. ‘I will 
not leave you,” she said. ‘ Do not fear.” 

Some one entered the door, just then, and he cried, 
springing up: 

“It is not a priest? Did I not say that you should 
not bring one to me! Madaline can pray for me” 

‘‘It is not a priest,” the gir) said, soothing him. 
As she spoke she caught sight of Walter Daggett’s 
face, white and horrified. 

‘Tam too late,” she heard him say to Mrs. Dob- 
son. ‘I thought to save him from this.” 

“ Listen, all of you,” said the dying man. “I have 
a little money—a few thousands, all in bank—my 
lawyer Ellis knows. It is all Madaline’s when I am 
gone—every cent.” 

“ No, not that; I do not want it. I cannot have it.” 

“Hush! I willed it to you days ago.” 

He lay quiet for a while again. 

“I wish you would be my wife before I die, Mad- 
die,” he said. “It might save me from being 
damned.’’ 

‘“‘ Madaline!” Walter Daggett said, sternly, placing 
a hand upon her shoulder. 

She answered him with a look. 

‘“‘ Why don’t you answer?” asked the weak voice, 
impatiently. 

“Yes, be his wife; indulge him,” craned Mrs. 
Severn, who just then came staggering in. 

Mrs. Dobson had her by the arm in an instant; 
but it was useless, for a quick, gurgling sound—a 
gasp—the whispered word “ Madaline,” and Rufus 
Carney was dead. 





CHAPTER X. 
FINIS. 

Strike the bells wantonly, 
Tinkle, tinkle well; 

Bring me wine, bring me flowers, 
Ring the silver bell. 

All my lamps burn scented oil, 
Hung on laden o-ange trees, 


Whose shadowed foliage is the foil y 


To golden lamps and oranges. 


IT wasn’t every person who had a right to carry 48 | J 





high a head as did Mrs. Severn; not every one, by 
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| any means. Why, in two months, what br 
| pened directly under her root!—almost en 

a two-volumed romance! Two persons—no-’ 

either—secreted there; love-making,secre! 

and last of all a murder at the very door, »: 
| line made heiress to a nice little fortune! 
had come about—or nearly all through he 
she thought very likely she'd never ge 
“thank ye" for it. It was about the way hi 
bad always been met by that family, 

“Do you want to be thanked for the 
asked Mr. Severn, in a amothered voice, fh 
’ the heavy fokis of the blue coverlet. 

“That is neither here por there, alth 
Carney'’s death gave Madaline a fortune.” 

“Perhaps Davie Haines might have 
same" 

“There it is again—just as 1 said—no 
what I havedone. And now, tell me, M 
in your altered condition, station, 1 mean, 
you intend to keep under that old coverlet 
up your heels in that way? How can you 
be recognized in society, as the father-in-! 
wealthy, stylish Mrs, Charles Severn, if yo. . 
in this way? Or, how soon do you think ! 
in her airy pride, will stoop to notice a p- 











———— 


“There it is again, there it is; and here |. 
impudence mach longer. I'll hire the wh 
and put her out. To see the airs that the 
puts on over me; sometimes making me % 
a north easter to make her hear, and then ». 
swering me, if I speak in a whisper. T . 
three times, she has dared to take me b: 
and whirl me around, as though I were » 
some kind of mischief. Let her do it agal 
slap her in the face.” 

“Ah,ab? Give you rope enough, and yc 
yourself, That is the way you propose t 
the dignity of the family, is it? You'll get | 
police court if you get into a brawl like that 

**Police court, or not, 1 wont be insult 
now I want to tell you how she has epoi! 
thing. I wanted Madaline married in c! 
white satin, orange flowers, and handsome \ 
two or three bridesmaids; after the cer: 
wanted a wedding-breakfast, which } flat: 
that I know how to get up just as well as .. 
buat my lady Dobson puts her nose into the | 
roots it right over. It wouldn't be proper, a! 
has happened, to make a parade; it would 
more becoming in Madaline to have a quiet « 
without display or ostentation. Mr. Daggett 
is too much oppressed by his recent trouble 
any show, she says, and so it is all fixed to 
ladyship, and I am not listened to at all. I! 
only poor Carney, instead of that baby-fhc: 
ol things wouldn’t go ahead as they are gol: 
declare.” 

“ Well, I never!” repeated Mr. Severn, ‘ 
heard such a tongue since the Lord made me 
fh Mary, I say, your lungs must be better?” 

“No, they are not better, Mr. Severn; a 
reminds me that I am not going to do a slav 
in this family any longer. Charles has m 
fortune; Madaline will marry into a wealth: 
to say nothing of the money that / helped 
through poor Carney, and I see no earth! 
why I should be cook and washerwoman an) 
Mr. Severn; and I will not, either,” 

Vv “Go on, Mary, go on; an eight-day clock 
down at last.”” 

“You want me to die,do you? Yes,I 
would stand a pretty good chance of getting » 
stylish wife. May be you've got an eye on 
though.” 

“ Yes, yes I have. Just found it out, ol 
ness’?"" 

But to this branch of the Severn family we 
adieu, assuring the reader, however, that t 
not characters drawn from fancy. The blue 
did exist, nay, does exist, and the angry cane 
yet been made into kindling, but still does d 
vice, and makes known its owner’s wishes } 
used to do. 

While Mrs. Severn was exercising hersel: 
undue manner related, jealous, angry, and g: 
out of sorts, Mr. and Mra Charles Severn, w! 
ter Daggett and Madaline, were searching a 
portion of the city through to find « pleasa: 
for the eccentric couple. 

“T want everything bright, cheery and com 
4 for them,” Madaline remarked, turning to ' 


conducts himself in such a manner? For } 
think the dignity of the family oughttolh . .. | 
A and I am willing todo my sbare towards. . 
Iam not properly appreciated.” 
be Well, I never!"’ groaned Mr. Severn. 
beard such a tongue since the Lord ma 
} should think you were a spirit-medium, . 
you were just now under the influence « 
dozen spinning wheels ”’ 
Mr. Severn, that I’m not going to stand that 


as DP 











\ as they walked alonz. 

“I should suggest a house without any 
Louise said, archly. 

“And I # house of seven stairs. Mra. 8 
mean our stepmother, Louise), cannot live pe 
unless she has something to occasionally br 
down—” 

“Nothing brought her down that night, 
derstand the case rightly,” she interrupted. 

“You pervert my meaning, Mra. Severn 
not referring to stairs just then.” 

. “O!" innocently, 
| “To wish you would have nothing to < 
Carney’s money, Malaline,” Walter Daggett + 
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».3o me, Madaline, don’t leave me. 
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have felt it for days. But somehow 

1ot care much. O Maddie!” 

adly wounded? Can you tell that?” 

son. 

cream the answer?” he asked; 

eee? 

yourself,” Dobson answered, grimly. 

”” pressing his hand to his side, “it 
T’ll soon be out of the trouble of 

hat’s that you’re saying? A doctor? 


; but J didn’t do it,” answered Davie. 

, | say, Madaline.” 
put him aside with a strong hand. 
nonsense, and go home,” she said, 
upon him, as he went skulking away. 4 


Lt) be- 


ris cheating the sick of a few last gasps, 


poisoned poison behind his crimson 


ism of pain crossing his features as he 
,ou there, Madaline?” 


om very full—very close?” : 
.00 close,” answered Mrs. Dobson, 
gaping crowd, as she would have done 
of flies. ‘Here, go—shoo—there! 
e—don’t you see?” 
ld’s a stage; but I prefer to retire 
y. Where’s Mrs. Severn?” 
oned.”” 
nate. Give her some port when she 
ou say that the doctor was coming? 
g of you all while I have strength, 
vath, not to send for a priest. Well, 
pause. 


. save me?” 
. Save you.” 

You may go,now. I knew that 
» Sendin your bill to Madaline, to- 
3 will settle it. Go! Good-evening, 
Let 
snd. Iam a poor wretch, bat it can’t 
3» me a sip of Mrs. Severn’s port, if 


weling beside him, chafing his cold 


od of you,” he said; ‘but you can 
i, You'll get back your property, 
of it. When you are of age you’d 
t yourself; I forgot—your husband 
responsibility from your shoulders. 
ory hard on my poor Wise—he loved 
ry loss brings its gain, tell him. I 
nding for some time to do the right 
A little water, if you please. Let 
e glass. There, thank you.” 
eyes wearily, for a moment, and 
hange was passing over his face. 
»king around him, wildly. 
back his hair from his forehead, and 
{ with the icy perspiration. ‘I will 
he said. ‘Do not fear, 
red the door, just then, and he cried, 
iest? Did I not say that you should 


" ’ 
t " ” 
cs ” 

priest,” the girl said, soothing him. 

. ‘8 
horrified. 
‘+ to save him from this.”’ 

’ 

a few thousands, all in bank—my e 

Fe | 
- T do not want it. I cannot have it.” | 
‘led it to you days ago.” 


me! Madaline can pray for me 

caught sight of Walter Daggett’ 
* she heard him say to Mrs. Dob- 
you,” said the dying man. “1 have 
vs. It is all Madaline’s when I am 
‘ra while again. 


uld be my wife before I die, Mad- 
“It might save me from being 


Nalter Daggett said, sternly, placing 
shoulder, 

him with a look. 

yu answer?” asked the weak voice, 


wife; indulge him,” cruned Mrs. 
then came staggering in. 

vd her by the arm in an instant; 
ss, for a quick, gurgling sound—a 
red word ‘“ Madaline,” and Rufus 

















CHAPTER X. 
FINIS. 
the bells wantonly, 
le, tinkle well; 
me wine, bring me flowers, 
: the silver bell. 
lamps burn scented oil, 
< on laden orange trees, 
shadowed foliage is the foil 
lden lamps and oranges. 


person who had a right to carry a8 
1 Mrs. Severn; not every one, by 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








any means. Why, in two months, what hadn’t hap- 
pened directly under her root!—almost enough to fill 
a two-volumed romance! Two persons—not common, 
either—secreted there; love-making,secret marriage, 
and last of all a murder at the very door, and Mada- 
line made heiress to a nice little fortune! And it all 
had come about—or nearly all through her, though 
she thought very likely she’d never get even a 
“thank ye” for it. It was about the way her services 
had always been met by that family. 

“Do you want to be thanked for the murder?” 
asked Mr. Severn, in a smothered voice, from under 
the heavy folds of the blue coverlet. 

“That is neither here por there, although poor 
Carney’s death gave Madaline a fortune.” 

“Perhaps Davie Haines might have done the 
same.” 

“There it is again—just as I said—no thanks for 
what I havedone. And now, tell me, Mr. Severn, 
in your altered condition, station, I mean, in life, do 
you intend to keep under that old coverlet, and kick 
up your heels in that way? How can you expect to 
be recognized in society, as the father-in-law of the 
wealthy, stylish Mrs. Charles Severn, if you keep on 
in this way? Or, how soon do you think Madaline, 
in her airy pride, will stoop to notice a person who 
conducts himself in such a manner? For my part I 
think the dignity of the family ought to be kept up; 
and I am willing todo my share towards it, even if 
I am not properly appreciated.” 

“ Well, I never!” groaned Mr. Severn. ‘I never 
heard such a tongue since the Lord made me. I 
should think you were a spirit-medium, and that 
you were just now under the influence of half-a- 
dozen spinning wheels.” 

“There it is again, there it is; and here let me say, 
Mr. Severn, that I’m not going to stand that Dobson’s 
impudence much longer. I’ll hire the whole house, 
and put her out. To see the airs that the creature 
puts on over me; sometimes making me scream like 
a north- easter to make her hear, and then again, an- 
swering me, if I speak in a whisper. Twice, yes, 
three times, she has dared to take me by the arm 
and whirl me around, as though I were a child in 
some kind of mischief. Let her do it again, and I’ll 
slap her in the face.” 

“ Ah, ah? Give you rope enough, and you'll hang 
yourself, That is the way you propose to keep up 
the dignity of the family, is it? You'll get before the 
police court if you get into a brawl like that.” 

“Police court, or not, 1 wont be insulted. And 
now I want to tell you how she has spoiled every- 
thing. I wanted Madaline married in church, in 
white satin, orange flowers, and handsome veil, with 
two or three bridesmaids; after the ceremony I 
wanted a wedding-breakfast, which 1 flatter myself 
that I know how to get up just as well as any one; 
but my lady Dobson puts her nose into the plan, and 
roots it right over. It wouldn’t be proper, after what 
has happened, to make a parade; it would be much 
more becoming in Madaline to have a quiet ceremony 
without display or ostentation. Mr. Daggett, for one, 
is too much oppressed by his recent trouble to desire 
any show, she says, and so it is all fixed to suit her 
ladyship, and I am not listened to at all. If it were 
only poor Carney, instead of that baby-faced youth, 
things wouldn’t go ahead as they are going now, I 
declare.” 

“Well, I never!” repeated Mr. Severn, ‘“‘I never 
heard such a tongue since the Lord made me! Mary, 
Mary, I say, your lungs must be better?” 

“No, they are not better, Mr. Severn; and that 
reminds me that I am not going to do a slave’s work 
in this family any longer. Charles has married a 
fortune; Madaline will marry into a wealthy family, 
to say nothing of the money that J helped her to, 
through poor Carney, and I see no earthly reason 
why I should be cook and washerwoman any longer, 
Mr. Severn; and I will not, either.” 

“Go on, Mary, go on; an eight-day clock will run 
down at last.” 

“You want me to die,do you? Yes,I see; you 
would stand a pretty good chance of getting a young, 
stylish wife. May be you’ve got an eye on Dobson, 
though.” 

“Yes, yes I have. Just found it out, old sweet- 
ness?” 

But to this branch of the Severn family we will bid 
adieu, assuring the reader, however, that they are 
not characters drawn from fancy. The blue coverlet 
did exist, nay, does exist, and tbe angry cane has not 
yet been made into kindling, but still does daily ser- 
vice, and makes known its owner’s wishes. just as it 
used to do. 

While Mrs. Severn was exercising herself in the 
undue manner related, jealous, angry, and generally 
out of sorts, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Severn, with Wal- 
ter Daggett and Madaline, were searching a certain 
portion of the city through to find a pleasant home 
for the eccentric couple. 

“T want everything bright, cheery and comfortable 
for them,” Madaline remarked, turning to Charles, 
as they walked along. 

“I should suggest a house without any stairs,” 
Louise said, archly. 

“And I a house of seven stairs. Mrs. Severn (I 
mean our stepmother, Louise), cannot live peaceably 
unless she has something to occasionally bring her 
down—” 

“Nothing brought her down that night, if I un- 
derstand the case rightly,” she interrupted. 

“You pervert my meaning, Mrs. Severn; I was 
not referring to stairs just then.” 

“OY innocently. 


“TI wish you would have nothing to do with 
c 


g ‘a *s money, Madaline,” Walter Daggett said. 





‘‘Only for my father and stepmother. Mrs. Sev- 
ern has earned a good portion of it. She was faithful 
to him to the last.” 

‘Yes, I should think so;” shuddering, as he re- 
membered her last appeal in the wicked man’s be- 
half. “ Ah, Maddie, how cold and heavy my heart 
grew at that moment.” 

“ And If I had married him?” she asked. 

“TI could never have taken Rufus Carney’s wife 
to my heart!’ was the answer. 

“But Ldid not marry him!” she said, brightly; 
“and, what is still better, I bad no thought of in- 
dulging his dying fancy. Why, Walter, I do not be- 
lieve that I would have taken his name then to have 
saved his life—even if in saving it I never should 
have looked upon bis face again.” 

“And to think that Davie Haines should have 
outwitted us all!’ Walter said. 

“Do you know, Walter, that I am sometimes 
afraid that he will seek your life?” 

“No fear of that, Maddie,’’ Charles spoke up. 
** The poor creature isn’t over his fright yet. I saw 
him this morning, and he crouched down like a dog 
at my feet. ‘They made me do it,’ he said, ‘and I 
was not to blame!’ ” 

So they walked along, chatting and laughing in 
the sunshine—the shadows lifted from their pathways 
in life’s earlier morning. 

The following week Madaline was married, quietly 
and privately, much to the chagrin of ‘Mrs. Severn, 
who, to the last, clamored for a wedding befitting the 
dignity of the family. But the new house, perfect in 
its arrangements, luxuriantly furnished and fitted 
up, compensated her, partially, for her disappoint- 
tment—the only drawback to her enjoyment being 
that Mrs. Dobson was nearly as well provided for as 
herself. 

Good Mrs. Wise was made happy in having her 
niece back again; and the mocking-birds, in the little 
boudoir of a breakfest room, in the Wise mansion, 
took up their songs once more on hearing the voice 
of Louise. 

Reuben Daggett was acquitted, although it was 
well-known that he took the life of Rufus Carney. 
The world said that he was right, but how his own 
conscience held the world’s opinion was known only 
between his God and himself. 


He went abroad with Walter and Madaline, and. 


since his return rumor says that, in the reality of a 
new happiness, the old sorrow is losing much of its 
bitterness. For once we are inclined to credit rumor 
—for the fair, sweet face that shone on us from beside 
his, a day or two since, taught us almost instantly, 
how it was possible for him, in its pure light, to for- 
get the past. 


A MALE FLIRT. 

Besides the flirt by profession, and the professional 
‘*killer,’”? there is another, and the purer, form of 
male flirt. I mean the flirt who is born one—the 
flirt by, nature; the man who from his tenderest 
years does, to paraphrase the Laureate slightly, 





— but flirt because he must, 
And spoon but as the linnets sing;"’ 


who takes to flirtation as a duck takes to water, as 
easily as he takes food or breath, and with no more 
malice aforethought. I am honored with the friend- 
ship of a male flirt of this species, and, with his full 
permission, have studied him attentively for some 
years. My impression is that if you took away this 











Birds, no doubt, fall to the ground when shot; and 
there can be no doubt, also, of their floating . like a 
buoy, or of their buoyancy. But it is not merely when 
dead that they fall to the ground. Captain Car- 
michael having taken a solitary albatros by the 
wings and pitched it over a rock, it fell like a stone, 
although it bad several hundred feet of clear fall to 
recover itself in. Seals fall to the bottom, whenshot 
as birds fall to the ground. When seals enter the 
mouth of the river Don, in Aberdeenshire, the fisher- 
men place nets across the river to prevent the bodies 
of the shot seals from being carried out to sea. Mr. 
Lloyd records that the Scandinavian seal-hunters 
place small buoys above the spot where a shot seal 
sinks; and Blomquist, an old hunter, told Mr. Lloyd 
that, if shot after exhaling, the seal goes down at 
once; but if after inhaling, it does not sink four some 
little time afterwards. The inhaled air delays the 
sinking. These facts prove that the floating in wa- 
ter and air depends upon the inhaling of air. But a 
bird, we are told, when floating in the air, is still 
heavier—immensely heavier—than the air. There is 
a begging of the question here. We have no means 
of weighing a bird when floating in the air, and the 
physiologists go no further than to say that the bird, 
like the seal, is relatively lighter when full of air. 
Heavy birds cannot immediately rise on the wing. 
This is why the albatros fell duwn. The only free 
eagle I ever saw was sitting on the top of the ruins of 
a Highland castle, and, after allowing me to walk 
quite near it, the eagle took wing in a lubberly way, 
descending slowly towards the water of the loch be- 
fore rising to fly over the mountain opposite. Mr. 
Wenham, author of a paper published by the Aero- 
nautical Society, describes the rising of an eagle as 
he saw it in Egypt. The eagle let him approach 
within eighty yards without stirring. A few feet 
nearer, and then the eagle began to walk away with 
expanding but motionless wings. A charge of shot 
rattles upon his feathers. His walk increases to a 
run; his feet-marks, from digs, become long scratches 
of his claws, a run of full twenty yards being neces- 
sary to enable him to lighten his body, get up his 
steam, and inflate his gas-baygs and pipes, before he 
could, although spurred by shot, rise on the wing. 

Pelicans, according to the same observer, also rise 
from the ground with difficulty. A specimen weighed 
twenty-one pounds, and the wings measured ten 
feet, from tip to tip. A flock of a hundred pelicans 
fly after a leader one by one, looking like a long un- 
dulating ribbon glistening under the sun in a cloud- 
less sky. High up they float serenely, as if asleep, 
for hours, a few easy strokes a minute sufficing to 
sustain them at their level. 

Seals we have seen float or sink as they have in- 
hated or exhaled air. Heavy birds require time be- 
fore they can rise fromthe ground. Fish, I may add, 
have gas-bags to make them buoyant in water. Birds 
which are not built to hold much gas do not fly, and 
the powers of those that fly are proportional, and 
their modes of flight are in accordance with the ra- 
tios of their gaseousness and the plans of its distribu- 
tion. Pigeons prove these propositions marvellously 





well. 


| smaller than turkeys, and other species little larger 


than sparrows; whilst as regards flight, the carrier- 


: pigeon can fly a mile in a couple of minutes, and the 


. the reach of cats. 


man’s flirtation from him he would pine and die— ; 


probably of atrophy, as if you had starved him. He 
can’t live without it; just as some men can’t live 
without alcohol. Yet it has no bad effect on him; 


Manumea (Didunculus strigirostris) cannot fly out of 
The Dodo is an extinct species of 
pigeon, because its structure, adapted for much flesh 
and little gas, made its body heavier than its wings 
could hoist into theair. The Duke of Argyll ascribes 
flight to the force of the downward strokes of the 


on the contrary, it agrees with him perfectly; and, | wings. If this were so, the powers of flight would be 
enormous as must be the amount of it he has got proportional to the areas of the wings, which is not 
through; as far as I can learn ithas done no harm to _ the fact, for pheasants with large wings are compar- 


anybody else. 


While the ordinary flirt lives to flirt, | 


atively poor flyers, while ducks, with comparatively 


this one flirts to live. At the tender age of ten he small wings, are strong flyers. The wild duck has 


was fairly launched in his career, and from then till 
now he has, he confesses, flirted systematically with | 
every flirtable woman with whom he has been thrown 
for five minutes together. Not long ago the most 
curious fate possible befell him. 
him. The shock, he told me afterwards, rather be- 
wildered him for a day or two. But in less than a 
week he was seen at the open window of some lake- 
land cottage engaged, with his usual air of tranquil 
enjoyment, at his tavorite amusement. He was lying 
on a sofa flirting with his wife. As be evinced no 
symptoms of being tired of her in a month, little Mrs. 
Algy fancied she had made a great cure, and vain- 
gloriously carried her patient back to town. To pa- 
rade her success, she rashly made him take her to 
the first ball they were bidden to. His unwillingness 
to go himself or to be left by her enchanted madame. 
So she was inexorable; and they went. She walked 
away from him with ostentatious carelessness to 
dance. When she came back to look for him he had 
disappeared. The found him at last in a sheltered 
nook in the conservatory, side by side with a pet 
partner of his in former days, being fanned. That 
night there was a little scene in the conjugal apart- 
ment. Algy listened wonderingly. When she had 
done: 

“Give up flirting, baby?” he repeated, plaintive- 
ly; ‘well, if you don’t like it, you know—But O, 
baby, I didn’t think you were sick of me already!” 
Meaning that abstinence would be fatal to him, and 
that she might look to be rid of him soon. 

From that day Mrs. Algy saw her error. I am 
glad to say she connives now, in the most open and 
barefaced manner, at any number of flirtations her 








darling may hold necessary to his existence. 








, only seventy-two inches to the pound, or little 
more than half the wing surface it ought to have, ac- 


, cording to Smeaton’s Table of Resistances. Carrier- 
' pigeons, tumblers, and rollers behave differently, ac- 
Some one married ' 


cording to the differences of structure which distrib- 
ute their gases, their internal gas-pipes, called bones, 


and their external gas-tubes, called feathers. The . 


wings of the pigeon and the pelican have been ob- 
jects of much admiration; the stiff hard front edge, 
the rigidity of the pen, the elasticity of the plume 
and the webs, the adaptation of the edge for catching 
hold of the undisturbed layers of air, and of the con- 
cave shape of the wing, and wide spread of the feath- 
ers for obtaining a propelling push; and these pecu- 
liarities are most remarkable in the kind of pigeons 
which can fly for eight hours at a stretch, at the rate 
of forty-five miles an hour. But the tumblers and 
rollers are not less remarkable than the carriers. 
Tumblers throw themselves backwards in the air 
sometimes, as if they were tying a knot or weaving 
braid or whiplash. The rollers area variety of the 
pigeons who roll themselves down, head over tails 
from the sky. They sometimes hurt themselves on 
striking the ground. Mr. Brent—an authority on 
the subject—says these pigeons tumble because their 
real does not coincide with their apparent centre of 
gravity. Indian jugglers throw balls up into the air, 
which whirl about, because they are weighted with 
lead at a particular spot inside. When the cerebel- 
lum of a pigeon has been removed, the bird loses its 
power of maintaining its equilibrium and regulating 
its movements. The tumbler falls backwards be- 
cause its head is light and its body heavy. Every | 
part of the carrier is long, and every part of the tum- 
bler is short, beak, head, neck, body, wings and tail. 


BIRDS AND THEIR. ‘FLIGHT.4 The tumbler has even one primary quill fewer —_ 


Pigeons differ in size, there being kinds little | 


the carrier. 

There 1s a kind of roller which rolls on the cant 
The varieties called house-tumblers are merely tum- 
blers which have tumbled until they have becone 
unable to fly, and which when furced up fall topsy- 
turvy once or twice and then settle down again. 
Mr. Brent says, if tossed in a handkerchief, they will 
tumble over every time they feel it descend. Bat 
the lowtans of India can be made to roll heads over 
tails on the ground. The filliped lowtan is rubbed 
on the head, and then on getting a fillip it will roll 
on the ground until taken up. There is a knack 
which only the initiated know in making them roll, 
A Mussulman y;o'iceman on being told to make one 
tumble, placed his hand on the back, put bis first and 
second fingers on either side of the neck, and shook 
the bird four or five times sideways. When put on 
the ground, the lowtan “ rolled backwards so quickly 
that the eye could not follow it.” “After what I 
judged to be a dozen tumbles,” says the reporter of 
the scene, “ he took it up and breathed upon its head 
(why, I know not), when it appeared as well as pos- 

sible, and pecked about.” The lowtans which roll 
when filliped are reckoned higher caste than thore 
which require to be shaken. 

The explanation of all these facts is easy, if we re- 
member that all tumblers are pigeons artificially 
stunted, whose centre of gravity has been disturbed. 
When their heads are ftilliped, rubbed, or heated, the 
cranial gases are dilated, and the light-headed bird 
loses its balance. The lowtans have long pointed 
wings, and yet they can barely fly, not from any de- 
ficiency of wing surface, or of gaseous lightness, but 
for want of such a distribution of the gases as will 
enable them to keep their balance, and regulate their 
movements, 

Spiders fly without wings. Some spiders wrap 
themselves up in silken bags, and float through the 
air in great numbers. There isa tiny black epider, 
very common on the Sussex coast, which flies about 
floated by a filament, as a boy swims floated by a 
string of bladders. Wings, therefore, are not essen- 
tial to flying; but a certain proportional lightness is 
essential. A boy does not need bladders to float in 
water, he only needs to know how to maintain h‘s 
balance; but a spider seems to require its thread, as 
a bird requires a gaseous structure and wing surface, 

The wings and the tails of birds have their share 
in flying; but they -are not essential to the act. 
Ducks fly, as we have seen, in saucy contradiction 
to Smeaton’s rule of Atmospheric Resistances; the 
area is generally proportional to the weight—a square 
foot toa pound weight—and, moreover, the contour 
of many flying birds comes near to the contour of 
Newton’s solid of least resistance. A man and a 
parachute properly poised, and weighing one hun- 
dred and forty-three pounds, may descend safely. 
Birds and insects can at will expand or contract their 
resisting surfaces. They can also, by exercise and 
rest, warm or cool, weight or lighten their gases. 
The Cingalese hornbills in flying strike the air sever- 
al strokes with their wings, and then stretching them 
out, sail for several yards, throwing their heads as 
far forward as their long necks permit. The horn- 
‘bills have gas stowed away everywhere; and the 
screamers, or kamichi, are similarly gaseous, al- 
though for a different purpose. The kamichi walk 
upon the broad leaves of aquatic plants. Long ago, 
naturalists and physiologists have shown that the 
birds of strongest and swiftest flight have the longest 
and narrowest wings. Yet this fact is by some folks 
spoken of as a new discovery! Wings spread wide 
to sustain weight, on the principle of snow-shoes and 
broad wheels; wings have hard front ecges to catch 
hold of successive wingfuls of air, as oars catch hoid 
of water; wings have some breadth to push like pad- 
dies; wings are often rather narrow, and it is found 
that two blades one-sixth of the circle each make the 
best screw-propellers for ships; wings are smooth, 
and the smoothness adapts them, like skates cn ice, 
to glide along upon the layers of air. Two qualities 
of the air must not be overlooked by students of 
flight. The globules of the air are elastic. When 
struck by the downward stroke of the elastic wing, 
the elastic air pulses up again. Air, never still, be- 
ing composed of heavier or lighter globules, always 
seeking their level, and varying their preesure, bas 
such variations as currents, breezes, gales, hurri- 
canes. 


THE CLIMBING FISH. 

On the Ganges, the fish called the climbing perch 
is remarkable for its tenacity of life. The Ganges 
boatmen have been known fo keep it for five or six 
days in an earthern pot without water, and, when 
taken out for use is found as lively and fresh as when 
caught. Two Danish naturalists, living at Tranque- 
bar. testify that they have seen this fish ascend trees 
on the coast of Coromandel. Daldorf, a Neutenantin 
the Danish East India Company’s service, informed 
Sir Joseph Banks that in the year 1791 he had taken 
the fish from a moist hollow in the stemofa P.ilayra 
palm that grew near aiake. He saw him when al- 
ready five feet from the ground struggling to get still 
higher; hanging by his toothed gill-covers, bending 
his tai) to the left, fixing his tail fin in the clefts of 
the bark, and then, by stretching out his body, urg- 
ing his way up. Why he went up the tree, when there 
was a whole lake of water at its base, he had no voice 
to tell, and no man has wit to discover. Neverthe- 
less, even a thousand years ago, the compiler of The 
Travels of Two Mahomedans, says that he was told 
by Suleyman, who visited Indiain the ninth century, 
of atish which leaving the water climbed cocoanut 
palms to drink their sap, and then returned to the » a. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag 
BY JEREMIAH COLBL 


ORSAMUS HOLME 
A SOLDIER in the continental » 
| war of the American Revolution, » 
broke, Mass., October 11th, 1757. bi 
kiah Holmes, of Pembroke, was a 
company of Captain John Loring, 
planned by Governor William 8! 
commander-in-chief of the British f 
against Canada, in 1755-56; and ay 
tenant in the provincial forces raise 
tion of Canada, in 1758, 

Orsamus Holmes gives the followi 
services in the army of the Revolo 
1775, being then a resident in Pitts 
in the seventeenth year of my age, 1+ 
vate in a company of provincial tro 
by Captain Lusk, in Colonel Easton's 
regiment soon after Joined Genera. 
army at Crown Point. The army m— 
Champlain to St. John's, where we 
and garrison. After demanding # 
receiving a refusal, General Montgon 
a siege. In this siege very severe 
endured by our troops. Our ener: 
mile and a half from the fortress, 
ground, which was inundated by a ra: 
of September, which continued a we: ' 
any intermission. To keep out the 
the soldiers were obliged to set « 
ground, put poles on them, and cv - 
small brush, on which they slept ° 
Many were not careful of their heal: 
tacked with bilious complaints, S = 
charged, some sent home on a@ furl: 
died in camp. Our regiment was ® © 
for a considerable time, one compan: | 
private fit forduty. When we were . 
main guard, we bad no shelter, but | +) 
stand or sit in the rain; and frequer =. 
on fatigue duty to haul cannon th 
like a team of horses or oxen. About | 
vember, our reduced regiments nov 
only about two hundred rank and fi 
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Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


ORSAMUS HOLMES, 

A SOLDIER in the continental army during the 
war of the American Revolution, was born at Pem- 
broke, Mass., October 11th, 1757. His father, Heze- 
kiah Holmes, of Pembroke, was a lieutenant in the 
company of Captain John Loring, in the expedition 
planned by Governor William Shirley (who was 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America), 
against Canada, in 1755-56; and again as first lieu- 
tenant in the provincial forces raised for the reduc- 
tion of Canada, in 1758. 

Orsamus Holmes gives the following account of his 
services in the army of the Revolution: “In May, 
1775, being then a resident in Pittsfield, Mass., and 
in the seventeenth year of my age, I enlisted as a pri- 
vate in acompany of provincial troops, commanded 
by Captain Lusk, in Colonel Easton’s regiment. This 
regiment soon after joined General Montgomery’s 
army at Crown Point. The army moved down Lake 
Champlain to St. John’s, where was a British fort 
and garrison. After demanding a surrender, and 
receiving a refusal, General Montgomery commenced 
a siege. In this siege very severe hardships were 
endured by our troops. Our encampment was a 
mile and a half from the fortress, on low, clayey 
ground, which was inundated by a rain in the month 
of September, which continued a week with scarce 
any intermission. To keep out the muddy water, 
the soldiers were obliged to set crotches in the 
ground, put poles on them, and cover them with 
small brush, on which they slept in their tents. 
Many were not careful of their health, and were at- 
tacked with bilious complaints. Some were dis- 
charged, some sent home on a furlough, and some 
died in camp. Our regiment was so reduced, that, 
for a considerable time, one company had only one 
private fit forduty. When we were called on the 


-| main guard, we had no shelter, but were obliged to 


stand or sit in the rain; and frequently were called 
on fatigue duty to haul cannon throvgh the mud, 
like a team of horses or oxen. About the 1st of No- 
vember, our reduced regiments now consisting of 
only about two hundred rank and file, were sent to 
Sorel, where Lake Champlain discharges its surplus 
waters, through the river Sorel,into the St. Lawrence. 
On our way, Cur numbers were augmented by a few 
Canadian volunteers. About the time of our arrival 
at Sorel, the British garrison at Montreal evacuated 
that place, taking passage in eleven sail of vessels, 
deeply laden with clothing and military stores, and 
descended the St. Lawrence. Our regiment succeed- 
ed in capturing the whole fleet, a short distance 
above the mouth of the Sorel River; thus procuring 
a welcome and much needed supply tor our suffering 
army. 

“After the surrender of St. John’s, the army of 
Montgomery descended the St. Lawrence to the 
neighborhood of Quebec. Befvre we lett Sorel, my 
first enlistment expired. I then enlisted under Cap- 
tain Babcock, in Mvjor Brown’s detachment. Not 
long after our arrival at Quebec, many of our officers 
and soldiers were attacked with the small-pox, of 
which some died. The army suffered greatly by the 
inclemency of the weather, in the cold, snowy region. 

“On the night of December 31st, 1775, an attempt 
was made to take the city by assault. General 
Montgomery fell, and with bis aid (Captain Macpher- 
son), and also Captain Cheeseman, which caused the 
attempt to fail. y 

“ On the 1st of May, my second enlistment expired ; 
and | again enlisted in Captain Wheeler’s company, 
in the regiment of Colonel Porter. May 6th, our’ 
army lett Quebec, and continoed their retreat till 
they reached Ticonderoga. In November, 1776, the 
brigade to which 1 belonged was called to the as- 
sistance of the army of Washington, and marched to 
Morristown. On the 31st of December, my enlist- 
ment again expired, and I returned home tv my fa- 
ther in [Springtield], Vermont, having been absent 
almost turee years. When Burgoyne’s army ap- 
peared betore Ticonderoga [July 1st, 1777], the militia 
of Vermont were called for. I went tor one. The 
nnilitia arrived just in time fur a precipitate flight 
before the enemy. I next enlisted under Captain 
Allen, in a regiment commanded by Colonel Herrick, 
denominated the ‘Green Mountain Corps.’ Our 
duty was constant scouting in the woods and other 
lurking-places fur the enemy. 

“On or about the 6th of November, 1777, Captain 
Allen called for volunteers to pursue the British, 
who were evacuating Ticonderoga and Crown Point; 
and a few militia joined us. On the night of Nov. 
12th, a militiaman and myself, from venturing too 
far, were taken prisoners by the British. We were 
conveyed to St. John’s, and thence to Montreal and 
Quebec. On the 26th of July, 1778, about ten o’clock 
at night, myself and three others made our escape 
from on board a prison-ship, leaving about thirty- 
five of our fellow-suflerers behind. The ship’s watch 
and two sentinels were on deck at the time. We 
crossed the St. Lawrence in the ship’s boat, and en- 
tered the woods without guide or compass. We 
travelled seventeen days in that dreary region. The 
first seven days we subsisted on four hard biscuits 
and about eight ounces of salt pork aday. The re- 
maining ten days we lived principally on the inner 
bark of the white pine! On the seventeenth day we 
were taken by the Indians and carried to Montreal. 
But on the night of the 18th of September, 1778, 
- of us escaped again by leaping from the win- 














dows of the second story of the Provost prison, which 
had a guard of eighteen men, three of whom were 
on guard at the time. We then made for the gate of 
the prison yard, where we were attacked by the sen- 
tinel and one of us slightly wounded. After opening 
the gate, we ran for the walls of the city, where we 
found a canoe without paddles. By the aid of two 
stakes from a fence, we succeeded in crossing the 
river, though it was four miles, in safety. Sixteen 
miles from the St. Lawrence we came to Chamblee 
River, which we crossed in a canoe on the second 
night. After much fatigue, encountering many 
difficulties and dangers, crossing rivers, and being 
pursued by Indians, whose grasp we eluded by strat- 
agem, on the fourteenth day we reached a frontier 
settlement at Monckton, Vermont.” 

He settled in Springfield, Vt., where he lived till 
1793, when he removed to Sherburne, N. Y. He 
afterwards removed to Pomfret, N. Y., where he re- 
sided until 1833, when he moved to Killbuck, Holmes 
county, Ohio, where he died August 26th, 1835, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age. 





A CHILD’S DOLL. 


The first sign of a child’s having quitted the stage 
of infancy, is her love for dolls. Iam now speaking 
of female children. The distressing case of the young 
gentleman who fell in love with Dolladine, his sister’s 
doll, and never recovered from that hopeless passion, 
israre. But little girls bave a most curious delight 
in these wax and saw-dust creatures. It is no mat- 
ter whether the doll is good-looking or not; they de- 
vote themselves to it, as a mother devotes herself to 
her baby, whether it is white or black; they would 
like to have it at meals; they insist upon it being 
placed on their pillows at night. When they goa 
journey, they hug it in their arms, and would like 
something bought for it at the retreshment stations. 

I have been introduced to a great number of dolls 
in my time, but the one that has impressed me most 
favorably, as an outsider, was and is (for she is still 
in existence, although a torso) Topsy. Topsy was 
never good-looking, nor (I am sorry to add) even 
genteel. Between ourselves, and judging from her 
complexion, I doubt whether she is pur sang—strictly 
European. In very early life, she met with a mis- 
fortune that would have detracted from the most 
beautiful; being incautiously left alone on a footstool 
by her mother (for to nothing less than maturity does 
her little possessor lay claim), the baby got hold of | 
her, picked her left eye out in the profvundest si- 
lence, and then with shrieks of triumph, threw it in 
the tire. With true feminine instinct, her parent 
only seemed to cling the closer to her distigured off- 
spring; while the baby (her aunt), when she came in 
time to understand of what a criminal proceeding 
she had been guilty, not only expressed her sorrow, 
but made every reparation in her power. She bought 
her another eye, but, as was pathetically observed, 
‘it was not like the one she lost;” and indeed it was 
quite adifferent color, and had a habit of turning 
quite round in the socket, and presenting to the as- 
tonished spectator its canvas back. 

To attire Topsy with splendor was only to make 
her deficiencies more palpable. She was not intend- 
ed for high life at all. I do not say when unadorned 
she was alorned the most, because, having upon one 
occasion intruded upon her privacy while she was 
being ‘ batht’’—upon my word, I hardly know how 
to express myself with sufficient delicacy, but the 
fact is the absence of clothes did not improve her. A 
simple cotten dress, with a kerchief of sober hue tied | 
round her neck, so as to conceal where the head and ' 
body joined, became her best. If she had no bonnet, 
it was necessary, before presenting her to company, 
to give the back of her head a sharp rap against the 
floor or table, to prevent her bair falling off, which 
was secured to her head by what I believe is called 
tin tack; and it wds ten to one that the shock of this 
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operation tarned her loose eye round. However, 
when all was made right, her mother would take her 
in both arms, just as Punch holds his baton, and 
bring her down to the drawing-room with the utmost 
pride. She was firmly persuaded that if Topsy was 
not absolutely beautiful, she was a perfect lady. 
Uader this idea, a hat and feathers was upon one oc- 
casion procured for her; but the incongruity was so 
glaring—Topsy had always hitherto looked most re- 
spectable, but I am afraid to say what she looked like 
in this finery; very drunk, fur one thing—the impro- 
priety, | say, was so obviyus, that this headdress 
was at one transferred to ber first cousin, a doll , 
without any originality or strength of character, but 
formed to move in a much bigber circle, to recline in 
the ring of the dolls’ Hyde Park. 

‘* Dear papa, poor Topsy has had another mistor- 
tune—she is so unlucky, you know.—Now, don’t 
talk nousense about fetching the doctor, and you 
can’t see her, because she is obliged to keep her bed. 
But I want you to take this to a shop, and get it re- 
paired. It’s her leg, poor dear. Alice and I both | 
wanted to nurse her at the same time, and it came , 
off in my hand.” It was a case of compound com- 
minuted fracture of the knee-pan, and beyond the | 
aid of the faculty. But I bought her a new leg, and | 
afterwards another, and then an arm. As we hu- | 
mans are said to renew ourselves entirely and become | 
new creatures once in every seven years OF 80, 80 | 
Topsy has now scarcely a limb left which she started | 
with from the manufacturer’s shop. Yet her mo- 
ther’s affection for her remains ucchanged. 





Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities; but 
the affections are only to be fixed by those which are» 
real. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St. John’s Lodge - - ° « @ 


- Ist Monday. 
Mt. Lebanon - - - - - - \ 


2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts - = 2 2 = © 3d Monday. 
Germania - - - - - - 4th Monday. 
Revere . - - - - . - + Ist Tuesday. 
Aberdour - - ~ - - - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Joseph Warren Ss) s Se 4th Tuesday. 


Columbian - - - - - - = 
St. Andrew's” - - ~ ~ - 
Winslow Lewis - - - - - . 
Sleusis - - - - ~ - 
Zetland Lodge. U. D. - - - : . 
St. Andrew's Chapter - * 
St. Paul's Chapter - - ° - 
Council Royal and Select Masters - 


Ist Thursday. 
2nd Thursday. 
2nd Friday. 

- 3d Thursday. 
3d ‘luesday, 
Ist Wednesday. 
- 3d ‘Tuesday, 
Last Thursday. 


Boston Encampment - - 3d Wednesday. 
De Molay Encampment - - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard Encampment - - - - Ist Friday. 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., March,June and Sept 


Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 

Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 

The above bodies meet at Masonic Temple, corner of 
Tremont and Boylston strects. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 

Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston -— - - Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
Adelohi, South Boston — - - - - Ist Thursday. 
Washington, Roxbury - - - - - 2d Thursday. 
Lafayette, Roxbury - - - - - - 2d Monday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea = - - + 8d Wednesday. 
Robert Lash, Chelsea - - - - -4th Wednesday. 
King Solomon's, Charlestown - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown - 4th Wednesday. 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - Ist Thursday, 
Putnam, East Cambridge - - ~ - 3d Monday. 
Hiram, Arlington - - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Mount Olivet, Old Cambridge - - 3d ‘Thursday. 
Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on or before F. M. 
Hyde Park. Dorchester - - - - 3d ‘thursday. 
John Abbot, Somerville - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - ~ - - - Ist Friday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - - - - - 2nd Monday 
Mount Ilermon, Medfor Thursday on or hetore F 

Mount Horeb, Woburn - - - - Ist Wednesday. 
Eliot, Jamaica Plain - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Belmont, Belmont - - Monday on or after F. M. 
Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or after F. M, 
Witliam Parkman, Winchester - - 2nd ‘Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton = - - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Monitor, Waltham -— - Monday on or before F. M. 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - - 4th Monday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston 2nd Monday. 
Mount Vernon Chapter, Roxbury — - 3d Thursday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
3d Friday. 
Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, Melrose st Wednesday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday after F. M. 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
St. Oiner Encampment, South Boston Ist Monday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. 
Hugh de Payens Encampment, Melrose 2nd Wednesday. 












MASONRY VS. SECT. 

Rev. Mr. Phinney, the whilom revivalist, now of 
Oberlin College, is directing his energies against the 
institution of Masonry, and proceeding in the warfare 
with as much zeal as Don Quixvte showed when at- 
tacking the windmills, and with what will probably 
prove the same result. The attack may as well come 
from this quarter as any other, though Mr. Phinney 
avows himself to be a Mason, and it seems hard to be 


attacked by a member of one’s own household. Yet: 


such cases are frequent in other matters of life, and 
Masonry may expect no immunity. We do not an- 
ticipate an opposition or a hostility like that of 
1829-30, when even families were divided by feeling 
engendered through hostility to the Order, but a 
sectarian warfare may etir up things somewhat, as 
there is no spite equal to that which springs from a 
partisan religious base, and no more keen stimulant 
to prejudice than is afforded by sectarian jealousy. 
The Order, however, to-day, is in better condition for 
an attack than before. Its principles are wider 
known and more understood, the character and 
standing of its members are more fully established, 
its members are more formidable, and three quarters 
of the sects are its supporters. The assailing party 
is, fortunately, a sect that has the fewest of its mem- 
bers connected with the Order. The most they jin 
it fur is to satisfy a curiosity, and then disappear trom 
its councils; and we venture a guess that the rever- 
end gentleman, who opposes them, is one of this 
kind—at least, that he has taken no more active part 
in the advancement of its glorious principles of 
Brotherly Love and Charity than the hundreds of 
bigoted sectarian drones, who so rarely appear in a 
lodge that their Masonic identity is almost doubtful. 
Opposition never comes from active Masons— those 
who are imbued with the spirit of the institution — 
and no doubts of it are expressed except by such dul- 
lards as see no inch beyond forms, and comprehend 
nothing of the truths conveyed in its symbols. 
admission of such people is one of the risks that 
Masonry runs; and, once in, laying claim to the dis- 
tinction of brotherhood without the qualification, 
they endanger the Order while in it, and leave it at 
the first excuse. Dr. Johnson said of the Church of 
England marriage-service, that it was too good for 
common people. The class alluded to cannot ap- 
preciate the symbolic beauties of Masonry; they can- 
not see tLe moral significance of their teaching; they 
are not moral enough to obey the imperative moral 
requirements of the order, and hence their luke- 
warmness. This moral prerequisite should be inves- 
tigated by committees, and a bigot be excluded, as 
well as an immoral candidate. We fear ncthing 
from the attacks of the Rev. Mr. Phinney, or the 


| class he represents, compared with which, for all the 


The | 


attributes of true manhood, the Order will in no wise 
suffer, even if every one of the opposition were as 
immaculate as Mr. Phinney himself. 
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FREEMASONRY. 

Freemasonry deals in hieroglyphics, symbols and 
allegories, and to be qualified to reveal their mean- 
ing, @ man must know more than @ mere nominal 
Mason. The full interpretation of them, like that of 
the mysteries of old, is in select hands; it has been 
committed only to those of tried fidelity. Orhers, if 
not deficient in intellect, yet wanting industry or in- 
clination to explore the penetralia of the temple, are 
not qualified, if willing to betray it. Hence the 
secrecy which has so long distinguished the frater- 
nity. Hence it appears that the doctrire of Free- 
masonry embraces all the natural, moral and polit- 
| ical obligations of society. It directs us to fulfil our 
obligations to God, our country, our neighbors and 
ourselves. It inculcates reverence, resignation and 
| gratitude to Him who made and preserved us; obe- 
| dience to the law of the land in which we live; cour- 

tesy and amity to our brethren; equity and compas- 
; Sion to all mankind. It teaches us, like the Christian 
| religion, to pity and forgive our enemies, to love and 
reward our friends, and to relieve their distress. 
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CHILDREN. 


I know a boy, who is not a good boy at his books, 
but he has a good disposition, and the utmost sim- 
plicity. He knows very little, and does not wish to 
increase his stock of knowledge. If a fine word, or 
one a little out of the common way, is thrust upon 
him, he uses it as other people do, without much in- 
vestigation as to its meaning. He is taciturn, and 
don’t want to talk; and if you bother him with 
questions, you mus. take the consequences. He 
don’t pretend to know about fine words, but put him 
on a horse, and he will show you the way across the 
country. 

I was inquiring, one day, about his school. 
kept by a clergyman, I supposed. 

** Yes, he supposed he was.” 

And the usber, that he had been speaking about, 
was he a clergyman, also? 

** Well, no, not exactly a clergyman; he was what 
is called a beacon.” 

** Are you sure,” said I, with as much gravity as I 
could command—“ are you sure he is not a deacon?” 

** Well, not sure; it might be a deacon or a beacon— 
either one of those.” 

“But, my dear Tom, think again. [He had an 
objection to do this even once.] Don’t you really 
know whether he is a clergyman or not?” 

* Yes, Ido; I remember, now,—he is.” 

“ How do you remember that?” 

“Why, you know there was a cricket-match near 
our school last half—all grown-up people, you know. 
A match between the clergy and the deity; and our 
usher he played with the clergy.” 

“Not the Deity, surely, my boy—the laity.” 

‘© Well, yes, I think it was the laity,” said the im- 
perturbable Tom. 

But he is the funniest boy lever knew. A wonder- 
ful athlete, great at all sports; as much at home in 
the water (and under it) as on land; when they buy 
him a gun, he will be the happiest creature on the 
face of the earth. Then he intends to marry and 
settle, because he shall be able to keep a wife with 
his gun, on rabbits. The lady of his choice, he once 
confided to me, ‘‘ must be able to climb trees and 
swim about, and must vot mind dogs in her bed- 
room.” That is his scheme for the future. 

His youngest sister, on the other hand, who beats 
him at figures as easily as at books, and who is 
already in compound long division, has chalked out 
@ professiona) line ot business for herself. 

‘* Papa, dear, I mean to be a ‘cash’ in ashop; for 
Miss Setsoms (her governess) tells me I am such a 
good arithmeticker.” 

*‘Tician,” exclaimed Tom, contemptuously. And 
his mother fondly hoped that he was correcting her 
mistake; but Tom was only sneezing. 

The ideas of children about the battle of life, and 
the weapons necessary to be worn the rein, are slways 
touching from their siwplicity, though even more so 
when they are not simple; when poverty, alas! 
teaches even the youngest how to struggle for its 
crust. Papa and mamma are never to di-; and as 
for the necessaries of life, is it not the <flice of the 
baker and butcher to see that food is regularly sup- 
plied to families in town and country? 

* But supposing they were to die, little one—both 
papa and mamma—who would you have to love you, 
then?” asked one of a certain rosy-cheeked toddler, 
to whom I am gracionsly permitted to bow as she 
takes the air in her perambulator. 

* Love?” returned she, in astonishment. 
all peepy loves me, and I loves all peepy.” 

How touching her mistake! How tender is the 
smile evoked by her gigantic error! And yet she bas 
realized to herself the highest a+piration of philos- 
opby, and the noblest object of religion. 


It was 













































































“ Why, 
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Curious.—Some time ago a Mr. Ebrler was crushed 
to death by a rock while mining near Minera) Point, 
Ill. The Mineral Point Tribune states that Mr. Ebrier 
had so vivid a dream the night befure the accident 
that he was being crushed with a rock, that he got 
out of bed while yet asleep, and called for some one to 
remove the rock. He related this dream to his wife 
on being awakened. She tried to prevail on him not 
to go to the diggings that day, but he remarked that 
| it was only adream, and, promising to be careful, 
went to work, and his dream was realized. 
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EXPECTATION, 
What lorelight tremiics im thy riclet eves, 
Mahei mise. 
That buze's tright diaswads within 
Their biwe 4e9¢hs shine ? 


Why éreamily (oth 2 “air maiden cit 
Thos off alone? 

Why tener expectation make 
Her bervw love's throne ? 


Scare some oft pf mast linger in the death 
Of aztemn day. 

Whilet the red glow ints gray twilight pales, 
Then fates away! 


What if a footsi-p throuch the wooded walk 
Makes eager treat. 

Whee ounting masi- in thy beating heart 
Ls amewered ? 


‘Tishis! Ab, well, I would mot lightly break 
Thy comidesce; 

Sor teil thee rvece still may hide 2 thorn, 
Though weet to seme. 


So! rather let the Gear illasion last 
W bilet yet thoa art younz, 

And yet sweet batterfy canst sport 
Thy Sowers among. 


Ané if they fade—as fade perchance they may— 
A ment Givine 

Shall hang on their dead biceerms in old age, 
Mabel mine! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union} 


Gnvder the Southern Cross. 
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BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
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THE GRAND FINALE. 

Is order thoroughly to oomplete the history of 
these alventares, the reasler must go back for a mo- 
ment to the terrible tragedy of the festival of the 
Virgin ;—the burning of the cathedral of Santiago; 
and the fearfal devastation and horrible destruction 
of human life omsequent upon that awful event. 

It will be recollected in the progress of that fiery 


gasping, perishing crowd of mortals a human being 
— female aj taintance. This laty was none other 


than the very fascinating cousin of the Senora Maria | 


Antonia; aml only daughter of Don Carke Bomato, 
a Chilian gentleman of high rank and great wealth. 
This young ladly’s father overpowered us both with 
gratitade for the part we had actel in his daughter's 
Teecae, and insisted upon our continual presence at 
his mansion and beard. As the don now found his 
entire time taxed with sympathies and charitics for 
his unfortanate fellow-citizens, and the young senora 
was the mistress of ceremonies pro tem, Frank ap- 
peared to appreciate the arrangement to the fullest 
extent. As for me, however, I was otherwise 
engaged. 

There was another person who overwhelmed us 
with touching evidences of gratitude. The don had 
one son, who, disappointed in an early love, had 
sought seclusion, and had entered the convent of St. 
Mary asamonk. He had been present, officiating in 
the cathedral on the day of the festival, and, himself 
in almost a dying state, had witnessed the daring, 
desperate act by which his sister's life had been pre- 
served. Hesent for us, and made us visit him at the 
convent; and while we were there, solemnly prom- 
ised that aught in life he could ever serve us, we 
should command him ta the uttermost;—a promise, 
the falfilment of which we little thought of ever 
claiming. 

A murning or two later, Frank and I sat breakfast- 
ing together in an elegant apartment in the estab- 
lishment of Don Carlus Bovata. A servant entered, 
bearing two letters on a salver. The postmark of 
each was Boston; but at a date five months previous. 
News from home! We each seized and broke open 
our epistle, and leaving our coffee untasted, hastened 
to peruse them. Mine was short and very sad. It 
was from my dear mother, and ran thus: 


“My poor Boy:—It gives me very deep grief to 
impart to you the mournful news. Your darling 
Birdie is dead. She loved you and spoke of you to 
the very last. Know that you have the consolation 
of your mother’s sympathy,—whom sorrow on your 
behalf prevents from writing more.” 


Enclosed was a longer letter from my sister, with 
its affecting particulars. I felt as though a heavy 
weight had struck my heart, for I had really loved 
Henrietta, and the time for our nuptials had been 
fixed upon my return to Boston. I sat holding the 
open letters in my hands, too wretched to speak, 
when Frank, who, in his eagerness had not noticed 
me, rose to his feet, and flinging his epistle upon the 
table, uttered a very improper and extravagant word 
in a very forcible tone. I looked up astonished, and 
almost expected to see an emission of sulphuric vapor 
succeed the escape of the ejaculation from his lipe. 

“ Read that!” he cried, taking a turn across the 
room, and then angrily pushing the letter toward me. 

I read the letter, or rather note, which to my as- 
tonishment I found to be from his sweetheart in Boe- 
ton;—the very person to whom he bad directed the 
papers he had entrusted to my care at the time of the 
expected duel between Don Bon Marcia and himself 
at Buenos Ayres—which latter circumstance, by the 
way, had since escaped the minds of both of us—con- 
taining a spicy lecture, accusing Frank ot intentonail 





pagers; and remarking that, a be was ot kilici ip 
the duel, be would excuse her farther ommuniatvn 
with him om acewant of ber recent afiance to amctber 
pT. 

I started from my seat ancl beid my band to my 
bead. Three pagers! A theaght occarrei tw me. 
I reenilectei of mailing a package bedore we creamed 
the Andes. I few tw my portiolin. My package 
wae there. I bai maileithe «ber! In distraction 
te what I bai dume, I rushed t Prank < explain. 
I experted the most violent demonstrates. To my 
astonishment be remainei periectly cml and silent 
tar some mcaments. 

“Sbe might at least have waited till a decent time 
for rumor to bary me.” be sasi, a little saris, and 
then, iéting away the lester, be left the room. 

| Some two bours afterward. as, dejected from real 

griet, | passed through the hail to sek the open air, 
I saw bie coomding himself in a tete-a tet with the 
Senora; nt a trace of grief upon bis csuntenance. 

I fit gkemy, oppresecd, sorrowful. I ordered a 
borse; mounted’ amd reie a long distance. When I 
retarsei I hail bat little appetite for dimmer, in spite 
of my exerc#e. Tosard evening I walkei to the 
street again. Involantarils I at length fend myseif 
bedsre the grand oki mansion. I was admittel; was 
told that the Senora Maria was not at home: had mt 
been seen for many hours. Strange. Perhayes, 
though, it was best I shouli not see ber now—s) son 
after the morning’s intelligence ba] filled my beart 

| with dark shadows. I tarnel mosiily azay. I bad 
| gome perhape three rols, when a person from tebind 
| touched my shuulder. I lookei qaickly around, and 
| Saw a man, moficl in a hearty chak, standing by. | 
| He dropped a note to the pavement, then turned ab- | 
| ruptly, aml walkoi away. I could not see his face. | 
| Curiously I picked up and scanned the note. It read | 
| thus: 

“ Ward of St. Marr's Convent, 7 o'clock, evening.” 

“ O signor; can you, will you, come to me at cnce? 
This mystery is horrible. This morning, by the strat- 
agem of the superior, I was entrappel and brought 
here. I am kept cheely confined. Quick! and 

Heaven help you. MAkia ANTONIA.” 


| Who conhi have brought this? A monk, 
| Thunderstruck, and with my whirling brain filled | 
drama, that the heroic Prank snatchel from the | 


with foreboding and suspicion, I ket but little time 
in reachieg the convent of St. Mary. To the eastern 
wing of this convent—that portion not occupied by 
the monks, the nuns bad been removed from the 
convent of St. Marks; burnt almost to the ground 


| om the night of the festival of the Virgin. This I 


| knew, and I was also well aware how useless any ef- 
fort on my part would prove openly to obtainan en- | 
trance for the purpose of seeing an inmate, kept in | 
seclusion asa prisoner. Bat I had another resource. | 
I recollected the promise of the monk. F 

The massive, gray walls of the old stone convent 
loomed up as I passed the open gate. Quickly crose- 
ing the courtyanl, I knocked at the inner door. It 
was opened instantly, and before me stood the monk, 
Bonata. I thought he gave mea warninglook. He. 
however, with apparent joility gave me his hand and 
expressed his delight at seeing me. 

I want a bed to-night, and food, Bonata.” 

I gave him a sharp look asI spoke, but he closed 
the door, drawing me inside, and replied carelessly: 

* Certainly, my good fellow; come with me.” 

I followed him through the long corridors, meeting 
bo one, till we arrived at his little room or cell with 
the narrow bed, and asimple loaf and flagon upon 
the high sideboard. He closed the narrow door, 
which shut with a clang and a dull echo against the 
grim walls; and, pouring out a goblet of wine, made | 
me drink it before I sat down. 

“ Bonata,” I cried excitedly, as soon as I could find | 
an opportunity to speak; for I had not noticed, in 
my intense absorption of mind upon the ot ject which 
had brought me thither, that he appeared to under- 
stand that 1 had something to communicate, and was 
preparing to listen. “ Bunata; do you know that 
the Senora Maria Antonia is at this moment unlaw- 
fully detained within these walls?” 

* Hush!” said the monk, in a warning whisper, 
raising hishand. ‘“ These walls have ears!’ 

“ Then you know—?” 

“I know more than the tyrants within these walls 
imagine or suspect.” 

“Then it was you who brought me the note an 
hour since.” 

** You are right.” 

As by a flash of light the whole thing was now 
plain to me, | 

* Bat in Heaven’s name,” I continued, “tell me | 
what motive the ecclesiastical authorities can have | 
in this outrageous mancuvre.” 

He turned away his head, hesitated, and then, with 
a dark look, replied: 

“I have told you that I know more than they sus- 
pect; one day I will prove itto you. I know more 
than | dare speak now.” . 

I stared at him a little strangely, but questioned 
Lim no farther. He paused a moment, and then 
said: 

** And what is your present purpose?”’ 

“To rescue her from the convent this very night!” 
I replied. 

“ You are brave;” he musingly half asserted, half | 
asked. 

“*T am determined.” 

He grasped my hand, and his manner altered in- 
stantly, as he said: | 
“ The saints know, signor, how deeply I desire to 
help you. But openly I dare not. My vows prevent 
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me. Once under the terrible ban of the bishoge, I 
am exoommunicatei, banisbo!], upiune.” 

“ Fou are not amenable for my deois,” I eaki, 

He looker?! curiocs!y at me, and I saw that be real 
my meaning. He pressei my band, and then opened 
the marrow door cf hie cell. It wae now dark in the 
eomvent; only the little window in the monk’s room 
gave a gay glimmer. Withoat a word he lighted a 
wax taper, and then beckomed me to flow him. 
Nudselessly we stole ont into the corridor, parsing 
the row of little doors, till at last we stopped Lefore 
a couple of cells side by side. 

“* Here,” said he, “is your bed. Here you will re- 
tire like any guest. And here,” pointing to the other 
empty cell, with open door, “is the cell of the monk 
who calls the alarm which rouses the nuns to their 
miinight prayers. Jost bewre the hour you will be 
awake: and this dor,” be omtirued, quietly chang- 
ing the key to the outside, “ locks noiselesely. And 
this is the number of Arr room,” he aided, trembiing- 
ly thrusting a bit of pastetoard into my hand. 

He bad pasted me inskle my cell, and cheed the 
deor, which fastened itself with a spring upon the in- 
sie. In a fever of excitement I threw myself upon 
the little irom ent, and lay holding my hand to my 

Tem—<leven: the bours pamel like ages. Half- 
past—the time bad ome. Caativusiy rising, I lit a 
taper. Then I touched the spring that held my door. 
It opened easily. Stealing out I shaded the light 
against the door of my neighbor. It was clsel, bat 
the key was on the outsikie. With the stealth of a 
mouse I tarned it. The tlt slipped into its socket 
without a particle of noise. So far all right. The 
monk slept, and, till he found himseli caged, I should 
be free from interruption in my hazardvuus task. I 
kept on along the corridor. Even the thick wall of 


| Stone and the little iron doors shut close, could not 
| deaten an occasional heavy snore from their occu- 
' pants. Now I had reached the esstern wing of the 


convent, and threadel] the winding corridor lined 
with the celis of sisters. There was not a sound; it 


| seemei tomb-like—the awful stillness. The key of 
| each little room was in the outside of the door; turned 
| carefully at dusk by the superior, and every nun is 


fastenel in her room. I shade the light with my 
hand, and examine the little scrap of pasteboard. 
7 is the number of her room. I turn the light against 
the doors. Ah! here itis. The key is turned and I 
am inside. Mariais there. She sleeps, a tear on 
her cheek. I smother her scream as she wakes. She 
is faint as I seize her in my arms, and thread the cor- 
ridor once more. Great heavens! I have lost my 
way. I ask the senora, bat she was blindfokled 
when they brought herhere. Ah! Safe! The feeble 
glimmer of my drying taper falls on a staircase. I 
rush noiselessly down. Then down another and 
another. My taper goes out. Maria screams. I am 
on the ground floor; the friendly door is close at 
hand, but I cannot see. Her scream has brought the 
superior in her night-robes, and half a dozen nunsin 
undress, with lighta into the hall, or corridor. They 
allshrick. The superior shrieks loudest, and rushes 
and seizes the huge key of the convent from its peg 
by the tremendous door. I spring forward. 

** Madame, this game is mine, now!” 

I wrench from her hand the key; with incredible 
agility unlock the door, while the fuiled woman re- 
gards me with a look blacker than the midnight out 
into which I rosh with the fainting girl in my arms. 

The next morning there was a stir in Santiago. 
By the fullowing week, I found myself face to face 
with a council of august prelates”in the audience 


| room of the chapel of the convent of St. Mary. By 


my side was the Senora Maria Antonia; around 
sat a host of friends, among them the guardian of 
the senora, in whose hands lay the money she had, 
on entering the cloister, bequeathed the cathedral 
when her death should occur. Opposite, sat the su- 


| perior of the convent cf St. Mary, a sinister gleam 


filling her eye, in spite of her sacred habiliments 
and chaste exterior. 

The bishop slowly rose, and, turning toward me, 
said, in solemn tones: 

“Young man! You are charged with a crime 
against our church by this holy woman,” pointing to 
the superior, “ who affirms that you did forcibly ab- 
duct an inmate from her convent on a certain night. 
By the laws of our church you are held answerable 
for such conduct. What say you?” , 

‘“* | appear to answer that,” and all eyes turned in 
astonish t,as Bonata the monk, seemingly un- 





| summoned, entered the room, and fronted the com- 


pany. Without appearing to notice those present, 
he turned to the bishop and began: 

“On a certain night, in my own cell, I told the 
man whom you have accused, I would one day re- 
veal to him more than he dared suspect. I am here 
to satisfy my promise. Here,” he cried, ‘producing a 
paper, “‘ is a copy of the records of the convent in the 
mountains, of which madame, here, was superior, at 
the time when the Senora Maria entered its walls 
on the decease of her father, after willing her prop- 
erty tothechurch. I will read: 

** «Died, March 7th, 13——, and was buried in the 
convent grounds, the Senora Maria Antonia, nun, 


; and sister by the holy orders.’ 


‘“‘ This record is in the hand of the superior of the 
convent; and I have indubitable proofs that some 
days later, she removed to the charge of the convent 
of St. Marks, bringing with her, secretly, and under 
an assumed name, the senora, whom she forced to 
the most rigid seclusion. On the night when the 
convent of St. Marks was in flames, the door of her 
room was found carefully locked; and, on once more 


| Sheltering ber charge within the walls of St. Mary, 
| the superior sarregtitioaaly, and by violence, caused 
her to be seize] im the street, gagze!, disguised and 
brought by stealth tothe omrent. Whatever meas. 
ures this noble gentleman may have taken/forfher 
righteous deliverance matters not. Bat, perbapa,” 
prAnting at the superior with a bitter look upon his 
face,” perbage this honorable lmiy intended to oat- 
| live ber devotion to the church, and ultimately enjoy 
| im secret the fraits of ber divintereste! scheme.” 
| There wae 2 zeneral bush. All eyes turned on the 
| superior. There was no need] for the bishop to ques- 
| tiem the guilty woman. She bung her head in fear 
| and shame at the merciless expoeare of ber diabolical 
| purpees. The bishop had a worl with the prelates 
| —then with the monk. There were formulas gone 
through, implying the need of jastice to some parties, 
and retribution to others. Then said the bishop: 

“Maria Antonia: As guilty intrigue has, in your 
| case, rendered the vows of the boly orders nall and 
void; and as bythe dispensation of Heaven the ca- 
thedral no longer exists; I pronounce you a free wo- 
man, and possesse! of your own estate.” 

“ Stay!” cried the supericr, rising, enraged, driven 
to the last desperate expedient. “ Before you de- 
clare her a nun no longer, I demand compliance with 
the comiition of the ritual of our order. Let her 
marry at once.” 

Without besitation, I rose, and, facing the foiled 
and glowering superior, led Maria forward, and we 
stond before the bishop. I did not look in her face, 
for ber hand did not tremble as she placedit in mjne, 
andi the solemn words of the marriage ritual fell 
upon our ears. 

* = > * * oe . 

There were bright lights in the halls of the Don 
Carlos Bonata that night. The gay, the courtly, the 
beaatiful thropged the rooms. Brilliant jewels 
flashed, and merriment reigned supreme. Frank, 
with unalloyed bliss beaming upon his countenance, 
movel courteously among the noble guests; upon 
his arm leaning his beaatifal bride, the mistress of 
the mansion. 

To say that I was happy, would be to miserably 
depreciate my feelings. Positively, I could stand it 
no longer. I led my darling wife to a seat, and 
sought the quiet of the balcony. I ran against an 
American friend, commander of a vessel then lying 
in the harbor and about to sail. ‘Captain, I engage 
& passage for two wedding parties for Boston on your 
steamer, as she sails next week,” I cried, seizing his 
arms. 

“All right! A dozen, if you say so,” he cried, 
heartily. 
7 7 > . * : 7 

And now, reader, come with me upon the balcony. 
The rooms are hot; the giare of the saloon is too 
brilliant. It iscooler here. Think with me of the 
stirring incidents through which adventurous fortune 
has led me the past twelve-month; gaze with me into 
the southern heavens, and resist, if you can, their 
enchanting brilliancy. The balcony fronts the south. 
Rest your eyes with the pale, sweet light of the cru- 
cifix of stars, and then tell me if you like what you 
have seen UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 





HONOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

It is a good sign when a man is proud of his work 

or his calling. Yet nothing is more common than to 
hear men finding fault constantly with their particu- 
lar business, and deeming themselves unfortunate 
because fastened to it by the necessity of gaining a 
livelihood. In this men fret, and laboriously destroy 
all their comforts in the work; or they change their 
business, a=d go on miserably, shifting from one 
thing to another, till the grave or the poor-house 
gives them a fast grip. But while occasionally a man 
fails in life because he is not in the place fitted for 
his peculiar talent, it happens ten times oftener that 
failure results from neglect and even contempt of an 
honest business. A man should put his heart into 
everything that he does. There is no profession that 
has not its peculiar cares and vexations. No man 
will escape annoyance by changing his business. No 
mechanical business is altogether agreeable. Com- 
Merce, in its endless varieties, is affected, like all 
other pursuits, with trials, unwelcome duties, and 
spirit-tiring necessities. It is the very wantonness 
of fully for a man to search out the frets and burdens 
of his calling, and give his mind every day to a con- 
sideration of them. They belong to human life. 
They are inevitable. Brooding over them only gives 
them strength. On the other hand, a man has power 
given him toshed beauty and pleasure on the homeli- 
est toil, if he is wise. Let a man adopt his business 
and identify it with pleasant associations; for God 
has given us imagination, not alone to make some 
poets, but to enable all men to beautify homely 
things. Heart varnish will cover up innumerable 
evils and defects. Look at the good things. Accept 
your lot as a man does a piece of rugged ground, and 
begin to get out the rocks and roots, to deepen and 
mellow the soil, to enrich and plant it. There is 
something in the most forbidding avocation around 
which a man may twine pleasant fancies, out of 
which he may develop an honest pride. 





WANTED TO Know. Isa woollen mill a fight be- 
tween two rams? Is bunting the proper material for 
street flagging? Was the“ tile ” that was loose man- 
ufactured by the celebrated insane hatter? Is & 
“reel” of cotton a fashionable dance? How many 
dances are there in a ball of twine? How many tons 
| register is the bark of a dog? Are ships’ doctors 
| medicinal salts? 































































~The Wlorld in Minia 


BAD STYLE! 

1 met a little fairy child, 
Her hair all thread of gold; 
Not orderly, but neatly wild, 


And folded fold on fold. 
A sweet amile somehow broke awa 
From out her eyes of blue; 


And laughingly it seemed to say, 
“T want to speak to you!"’ 
Unto the partner of my heart, 
I turned and heaved a sigh; 
To her all anxious to impart 
My wildest ecstasy. 
She, merely looking towards her t 
With hardly half a amile, 
Replied, just turning up her nose, 
“Yes! pretty! but bad style!"* 


Amos Lawrence, the distinguished Bo 


chant, was an advocate of early marriage: 9): 
strenuously opposed to any man's marry): 
tune. Speaking of a desirable match for a) 
said, ‘My objection to her is, that she bh . 
thousand dollars in cash. This, however, 
remedied; for, after purchasing a house, ¢/ 
might be given to near connections, or to 80 
institution.” 


Josh Billings makes a “hit” frequent . 


amanuensistied mentalities, one of which 
suration of the amenities of Agricultura! 
connection with the affairs at Billingeville, 
ing which, he says: “There are tew yoke o\ 
the ground, several yokes ov sheep, and 
carrots, and some worsted work; but th 
seem to attract any sympathy. The peop! 
hanker for pure agricultural hoss trots.”’ 


A vagabond in Paris, when taken before ' 


istrate as a vagrant, asserted that he had «) 
tion, and that it was that of an artist. W) - 
to be more definite, he explained that he wi: ' 
coy of a quack dentist, who advertised t 
teeth without pain. 
personating now a peasant, now a work: 
sometimes a woman, he would allow to be; ° 
his patron as proof to bystanders of the tru ' 
dentist's professions. 


He bad one talse toot 


A pertinacious map-agent, who canva: 


mington, Ill., some weeks ago, bored a ma) 
Daley, whom he didn’t know, until the lx 
him that he would subscribe for sixteen 
himself and friends, if the agent would take ~ 
them. To this the agent agreed, and the « 
Mr. Daley, who is an undertaker, express 
agent’s home in Michigan a very large c 
plate inclosed, also a bill of $42, giving cred!’ 
teen maps, $41.50, and asking for remittan. 
balance. 


Recently, Mr. Upton, of Whitingham, 


aroused from his bed at night by adisturban. . 
the fowls in his woodshed. 
out and found a mammoth owl in the act«. 
one of his hens. 
ow! pitched into him, and for a little while t 
a hand-to-hand fight. 
clubs and claws, Upton failed to come to ti 
ing been badly punished. 
forcements in the persons of half a dozen of - 
and by use of clubs and brickbats they cong) 
brave old owl, who was found to measure : 
from tip to tip of his wings. 


Getting a lamp, 
He pitched into the owl, 
After several roun:s 


He then called 


Mrs. Clarissa Mills, of Concord, @ poor, har. 


ing woman, who lately died there at the a. 
had a veritable passion for hoarding. Ami. °: 
singular contents of her collection sold at av 
week ago, were 360 pairs of stockings, 110 ton - 
bed-quilts, all pieced by herself, 26 nightca - 
pieces of glass and crockery, 17 doz. of side #1: | 
combs of every conceivable old fashion, and «01 
dresses, among them her wedding dress o; « 
years ago, and in a tin pail, wrapped in innun \: 
folds of paper, some of her wedding cake. 


The Marshall (Mo. ) Progress tells this curiov- «' 


‘Mr. Leverett Leonard, who is improving }:': 
twelve miles west of this place, has had to dig 
five feet for water. 
five feet he has had to go have placed bim or 
with the sea, and that he has struck a body o 
directly influenced by the tides of the ocean | 
an abundance of water twelve hours out of |. 
four, it appearing and disappearing once |: : 
period of that length.” 


It would appear that the 
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In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. James ® 
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The World in Miniature, 


BAD STYLE! 
1 met a little fairy child, 
Her hair all thread of gold; 
Not orderly, but neatly wild, 
And folded fold on fold. 
A sweet smile somehow broke away, 
From out her eyes of blue; 
And laughingly it seemed to say, 
“T want to speak to you!"’ 
Unto the partner of my heart, 
I turned and heaved a sigh; 
To her all anxious to impart 
My wildest ecstasy. 
She, merely looking towards her toes, 
With hardly half a smile, 
Replied, just turning up her nose, 
“Yes! pretty! but bad style!"’ 

Amos Lawrence, the distinguished Boston mer- 
chant, was an advocate of early marriages, but was 
strenuously opposed to any man’s marrying a for- 
tune. Speaking of a desirable match for a friend, he 
said, ‘‘ My objection to her is, that she has a few 
thousand dollars in cash. This, however, might be 
remedied; for, after purchasing.a house, the balance 
might be given to near connections, or to some public 
institution.” . 

Josh Billings makes a “hit” frequently in his 
amanuensistied mentalities, one of which is a men- 
suration of the amenities of Agricultural Fairs in 
connection with the affairs at Billingsville, in report- 
ing which, he says: ‘There are tew yoke ov oxen on 
the ground, several yokes ov sheep, and a pile ov 
carrots, and some worsted work; but they didn’t 
seem to attract any sympathy. The people seem to 
hanker for pure agricultural hoss trots.” 

A vagabond in Paris, when taken before the mag- 
istrate as a vagrant, asserted that he had an occupa- 
tion, and that it was that of an artist. When asked 
to be more definite, he explained that he was the de- 
coy of @ quack dentist, who advertised to extract 
teeth without pain. He had one false tooth, which, 
personating now @ peasant, now a workman, and 
sometimes a woman, he would allow to be pulled by 
his patron as proof to bystanders of the truth of the 
dentist’s professions. 


A pertinacious map-agent, who canvassed Wii- 
mington, Ill., some weeks ago, bored a man named 
Daley, whom he didn’t know, until the latter told 
him that he would subscribe for sixteen maps for 
himself and friends, if the agent would take trade for 
them. To this the agent agreed, and the other day 
Mr. Daley, who is an undertaker, expressed to the 
agent’s home in Michigan a very large c:ffin, with 
plate inclosed, also a bill of $42, giving credit for six- 
teen maps, $41.50, and asking for remittance of the 
balance. 


Recently, Mr. Upton, of Whitingham, Vt., was 
aroused from his bed at night by adisturbance among 
the fowls in his woodshed. Getting a lamp, he went 
out and found a mammoth owl in the act of killing 
one of his hens. He pitched into the owl, and the 
owl pitched into him, and for a little while there was 
a hand-to-hand fight. After several rounds between 
clubs and claws, Upton failed to come to time, hav- 
ing been badly punished. He then called up rein- 
forcements in the persons of half a dozen of his boys, 
and by use of clubs and brickbats they conquered the 
brave old owl, who was found to measure five feet 
from tip to tip of his wings. 


Mrs. Clarissa Mills, of Concord, a poor, hard-work- 
ing woman, who lately died there at the age of 57, 
had a veritable passion for hoarding. Among the 
singular contents of her collection sold at auction a 
week ago, were 360 pairs of stockings, 110 towels, 65 
bed-quilts, all pieced by herself, 26 nightcaps, 535 
pieces of glass and crockery, 17 doz. of side and back 
combs of every conceivable old fashion, and some 50 
dresses, among them her wedding dress of thirty 
years ago, and in a tin pail, wrapped in innumerable 
folds of paper, some of her wedding cake. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Progress tells this curious story: 
‘‘Mr. Leverett Leonard, who is improving his land, 
twelve miles west of this place, has had to dig ninety- 
five feet for water. It would appear that the ninety- 
five feet he has had to go have placed him on a level 
with the sea, and that he has struck a body of water 
directly influenced by the tides of the ocean. He has 
an abundance of water twelve hours out of twenty- 
four, it appearing and disappearing once in every 
period of that length.” 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. James W. Chee- 
i * and Miss Mary H. Doane. 

Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. John Cheney and Miss Eliza 

M. aah Mr. David H. Groves and Mrs. Elizabeth 

By Rev. Mr. ber AN Charles F. Hirsch, Jr., and 

ie Isabelle L. McIntyr 

By Rev. Mr. Fulton Mr. Milton W. Hobbs and Mrs. 

ioehe B. Mudgett; Joel Boynton, Esq., and Miss Sarah 
A. Nea 


At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. George L. Osgood 
and Miss Jannette C. ¥ arley. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Albert Jackson, 25; Mrs. Charlotte 
Hanna, 64; Mr. Daniel Jackson, 60; ue George Loring, 
65; Mr. Henry Clark, Jr. 
At Chelsea, Mr. John Rice, 4. 

uit Charlestown, Mrs. Katie L. N 
Mary B. Southwick, 8 87. 

At Somerville, Mr. John B. Giles, 62. 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Fanny E. B. Williams, 24. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Nancy H. Winslow, 60. 
ke Quincy, Mr. B.C. GC. W hite, 44. 
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Much im Little, 


The St. James Hotel is now open, and ready to 
receive guests. It is a grand institution. 

The governor has vetoed the Dental College bill. 
The dentists can grind their teeth over the fact. 

The Dickens banquet in New York was a great 
success. 

The U.S. Senate has spent $117,000 the past year 
for cologne and lemonade. It is an economical 
Senate. 

Persons with diseased lungs should not take 
chloroform. , 

Ben Butler at one time wanted Mr. Johnson to 
appoint him Secretary of War. 

A national subscription is proposed for President 
Johnson. 

Prohibition was defeated in Michigan by near 
11,000 majority. 

St. Louis is killing its unlicensed dogs at the rate of 
500 a month. 

Disappointed love and a pistol shot almost killed a 
Minnesota girl, but she is recovering from both. 

Leon, Napoleon’s late valet, left a snug fortune of 
$100,000. 

The copyright of the song, “ Shells of the Ocean,” 
brought $1425 in London. 

Brooklyn has a social club called the ‘‘ Pettycote- 
rie.” 

Paris speculators hire gangs of poor Italian chil- 
dren to beg for them. 

Victor Emanuel has bought two moose in Nova 
Scotia. 

A mariner of intense Southern sentiments refused 
to be guided by the North star. 

Graut has choked off his unnatural parent, but 
there are nine other biographical wolves on his trail. 

The Archbishop of Paris expects a Cardinal’s hat 
in December. 

The Erie Railroad war is at anend. Peace is de- 
clared at last. 

In Boston the sales of real estate this spring have 
been large, and prices satistactory. 

Some one advises Jeff Davis to leave the country, 
just as though he was not safe here. 

Florence Nightingale has joined the female suf- 
fragists. 

Fair play—that at the ladies’ gambling-houses in 
Washington. 

The latest immigrants to this country are Moors. 

If land in Sitka is worth going to law about, it is 
certainly worth paying for. 

San Francisco is thinking of a suspension bridge a 
mile long over the Golden Gate. 

Minnesota is expensively lighted at night by prairie 
fires. 

Prospect Park, insBrooklyn, proves very attractive 
to visitors. 





The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


PERIPLOCA.—P. greca is @ handsome hardy 
climber with velvet-like flowers of a very singular 
color, being a dark purplish maroon. It will grow in 
any light, rich soil, and it is very suitable for cover- 
ing arbors. It is said to be fatal to flies, and that a 
number of dead flies may be swept up every day in 
bowers covered byit. It is a native of the Canary 
Isles, and it is propagated by layers or cuttings, both 
of which grow freely. 





PERNETTYA.—A pretty little evergreen bush, a 
native of Terra del Fuego, with white heath-like 
flowers. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be 
grown in a bed of peat soil. 





PHACELIA.—Very curious plants, which produce 
their flowers in one-sided fascicles which unroll 
themselves slowly. These flowers are rather pretty 
in themselves, but are half hidden by their bracts 
and coarse-growing leaves. 





THE WHITE BUTTERFLY PLANT.—This beautifal 
plant, which certainly resembles a white butterfly 
as much as O. papilio does a tortoise-shell one, should 
be grown on a piece of wood with the bark on, hung 
from the roof of the hothouse, the roots being wrap- 
ped in moss and tied on the branch. It flowers pro- 
fusely, but it is very difficult to propagate. 





THE SYRINGA, OR MOCK ORANGE.—North Ameri- 
can hardy shrubs, common in shrubberies, the flowers 
of which smell like those of the orange, and the leaves 
taste like cucumbers. It is rather remarkable that 
one of the English names of these plants is Syringa; 
which is the botanic name of the lilach, to which 
they have not the slightest affinity. There are many 
species; some of which have very large and hand- 
some flowers, and some bear flowers without any 
fragrance. They are all quite hardy, and will grow 
in any soil or situation; and they may all be pro- 
pagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, or division of the 
root. 





LoasA.—Annual and biennial plants, with showy 
flowers. The splendid climbing plant, L. /ateritia, or 
aurantica, is now discovered to be Caiophora punicea, 
the difference between the genera consisting in the 
Caiophora having a twisted seed-pod, while that of 
the Loasa is plain. The species are all nearly hardy, 
but they do best when raised on a slight hot-bed, 
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HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. 


Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ago, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly children in taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- 
less andinodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the present POPULAR and EFFECTIVE VERMIFUGE known 
as 


HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 


Which have almost entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermifuges, to the delight of the poor little sufferers 

So highly ‘esteemed is this Popular Vermifuge, by the 
profession, that all intelligent physicians, who know of 
them, prescribe them in preference to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to take, but more effective. 

Parente and guardians, having the care of children, 
should keep them as a family medicine; for they not only 
eradicate Worms—those pests of childhood— but correct 
any derangement of the digestive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY’S ARNICA PLASTERS. 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healing properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs, and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relief. 


Physicians prescribe them, and thousands recommend 
them. OsseERvE—Holloway’s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL’S OINTMENT. 


This Ointment, after an experience of twentv years, has 
proved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 

kin; having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was used, curing many obstinate cases of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedies prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier's Itch, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effectually cured, no matter of how long stand- 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflamed Eyelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles, that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years, have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. Burns, Scalds and Old 
Sores, it heals in a very short time. Price ,50 CENTS PER 
Box. 

Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents 

- OBSERVE—None genuine without the signature of the 
proprietors on the wrapper of each boux—Johnston, Hol- 
loway § Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
ap 25 KEEPERs. 4t 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to pordune a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


**Having used Dr. Turner’s TIC DOULOUREUX or UnI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
sralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867." 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“IT have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dolla:s. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."' 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 





One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - oo ss * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - * 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drug¢ 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES AND TAN. 
M.HE ONLY RELIABLE RE MEDY for those brown 
discolorations oe the face is" PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LUTION." Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Per- 
Ry, 49 Bond ro New York. Sold every where. 





and planted out in May. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. | 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original ope Mow ge and gi | the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this cotablionme nt, and 
the copyright is secured pewter | to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post- for twenty-five cents 
each, or sive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisnHerR GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIoT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—TuHe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tn& SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THe 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TnE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Erryin.—ReEpDpatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SvanisH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FoREST RANGER, by. Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THEe OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnEe LEAGUE 
or DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKRk, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potter, by Matthew S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tner Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHeE SeEcRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THe GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART‘'s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuEe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DeEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tnue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNkNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CrntnIa, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLyMPiIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—TnHe GipsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


ELLIOTT, Faomns & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GB FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3 —THE BRAvVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—TnE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HameED, by’ Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tne YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PornT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TnHe TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 5 
No. 23.—THE YounG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cuttérfleld. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
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the sunshine, ‘and the e fishes leap up, then disappear. | not go to some of those foreign cities of which his | however preciove, enuld be have been once more | is 
LITTLE SISTER ELISE. 


She would tell him of the pearls and jewels that lie | mother had told bim! Jack knew that his mother | standing on that rock, or lying in his own little bed be 

at the bottom of the ocean, of the coral that grows | would not want bim to go without permission; but | at home. The thought of home male him cry stij} | 
there, and of the beautifal sea-flowers that bloom | then he would bring her silk dreasxes,and shawls, | more. What would bis mother think when she k 
away down in the water. She would describe the | and rings. and fans, and there was no danger of her missed hiai? He knew just how she would go up | 
wonderful foreizn cities to which the ships go, the | scolding him. She never had scolded him yet. stairs and call nay a Come, little lazy boy!” at his | 4 
splendors the sailors could see there, the shawls, and | You see, Jack didn’t know how far it was to those chamber @oor, What would she do ehen she saw ] 
silks, and spices, and jewels, and all the magniticent cities, and that he could not reach them in the little hia bed empty, and when she couldn't find hin ay y- 
things they could bring home with them. Mrs. Mas- boat he wasin. And he didn’t know that in foreign | where? Poor Jack! All his bravery was gone now, 4) 
sey never told her little ioy about the terrible storms cities people don’t give away fine things without | and he cried louder than he had laughed at first, | / 
that sometimes sweep over the ocean and shake the money, any more than they do in our own cities. The sun got bigh and shone upon bin sy that he was | \& 





BY AUGUST BELL. 


Dear little sister Elise, 
You sit by the window and sew, 
You never send glances out through the trees, 
You blush not, you sigh not, o'er sweet secresies, 
You are like the maiden that slept in the wood 
Enchanted, long, long ago. 
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You grow like a young white rose 

In some garden corner hidden; 
The rose cares not how the north wind blows, 
No one comes near it, no wild hope it knows, 


But lives sweet and content behind the green leaves, | 


Though more world is forbidden. 


White rose, stay still where you are; 
Let only the sun and the dew 

Find you out—thorn and leaf be a bar 

To keep grasping fingers afar, 

That would pluck you, wear you, to fade in an hour. 
Ah, the world is brief and untrue! 


Elsie, little sister mine, 
Our home holds us safely to-day ; 
You sit there at work on your ‘broideries fine, 
How tiny each stitch is and true to the line. 
And here are the rosebushes hiding you safe, 
And keeping the world away. 


Our Young folks’ Department, 
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CAPTAIN JACK’S TRAVELS. 


~~ 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 








S they read ‘ Captain 
Jack,” I suppose the 
children will immediate- 
ly think that they are 
going to have astory of 
a big man with huge 
whiskers, a tarpaulin 
hat, a monkey - jacket, 
and a voice and laugh 
that can be heard a mile. 
But they mistake. The 
Captain, Jack of whom I 
am about to tell isa very 
different sort of person; 
or rather, he was a very 
different sort of person at 
the time when he went 
on his travels. He was 

just seven years old, so of course he couldn’t have 

had any whiskers to speak of; he was tall and slim 





ships in pieces, of the poor sailors who go down 
strangling in the waves, of the long, cold days and 
nights, or any of the many painful things she might 
have told. She believed that only pleasant things 
should be told to children, and that the disagreeable 
ones come soon enough of themselves. So it chanced 


but on land, and that to be on the water was about 
the happiest thing that could happen to any one. 


seldom do; but he made up his mind that just as 
soon as he could, he would go to sea. 

One beautiful morning in June, Jack waked with 
the first peep of day. It could not have been more 
than three o’clock in the morning, but the sky was 
as blue as a great violet, and a cloud that was drawn 
out thinly in the east was white as woul. There was 


about its being almost time to get up, and Jack could 
hear through bis open window the soft wash of the 
river as it flowed down on its way to the sea. He lay 
listening sleepily for a while, till presently there was 
the sound of a man’s voice, and a faint rattling of 
ropes. Then Jack opened his eyes, for he knew what 
‘that meant. He saw a pretty sight from the window. 
There was the fair morning sky, and astrip of the 
bright river visible over a green bank, and, sailing 
by, a ship with all her canvas set, looking like a great 
white bird slowly flying past close down to earth. 

**O Jemima!” cried Jack, starting up in bed. “If 
that isn’t a ship and a half!” 

Of course he did not mean that he really saw a 
whole ship and a half ship, but that was his way of 
intimating that this particular ship was a touch be- 
yond any other ships which could commonly be seen. 

He sat up in bed and stared till the beautiful white 
vision had passed, then he got up softly and began to 
dress himself. It was impossible to sleep after that 
sight. He dressed a!l but his boots, and those he took 
in his hand, and crept down stairs in his stockings. 
After he had got out doors, he sat down on the back 
door-step and put his boots on, tucking his trousers 
inside the legs. These were the first boots Jack ever 
had, and the putting the trousers-legs inside them 
was being very manly indeed. When this was done, 
he strutted off across the yard, picking up a stick on 
the way, and putting it into his mouth for a pipe. 

“* 1’ll play that I’m asailor, going down to see if my 
ship is ready to go to China,” Jack said to himself, 
marching down to the shore, with his hands in his 


that Jack thought there was no trouble anywhere | 


He didn’t tell bis mother all he thought—cbildren | 


He felt so elated, presently, thinking what he 
would do, that he couldn’t keep still, so he got up, 
whistling, and began to walk about. But be soon 
found that walking on water isn’t like walking on 
land, and: aiter baving nearly gone overboard, he 
concluded to keep still. 

The morning brightened, the fleece-white cloud in 
the east changed to yellow, to fire-color, toevery color 
of the rainbow, and then dried up and blew away, 
and the sun pushed his dazzling face up over the 
eastern mountains, looked into Jack Massey’s eyes 
till he made the boy wink, seemed to laugh at that 
and shake himself all over, finally, got quite up in 
the sky and spread his beams over tle whole earth. 
It was very beautiful, and, some way, Jack felt as 
though it was all on his account. He felt so impor- 


, tant that he could hardly keep from getting up and 
nobody stirring except a few birds who were talking | 


walking about. He laughed, and shouted, and whis- 


| tled, and gave orders to imaginary sailors. 


There were vessels here and there, but none very 
near, and presently the town came in sight. Just 
here the river grew very wide, and emptied into the 
bay, and the bay emptied into the ocean. 

** Wont they open their eyes at home when I tell 
them where I’ve been?” said Jack to himeelf, as he 
slipped past the town and down the bay. He didn’t 
believe that even his father, smart as he was, had 
ever taken such a voyage; and in that Jack was 
quite right. 

The bay was almost round in shape, and nearly 
five miles every way, and where the ocean came in 
and out, two high, rocky points of land came pretty 
near together. Outside of these, was the wide, salt 
ocean. As Jack went down the bay he saw ships and 
sloops and brigs coming up, and some of them spied 
him; but they were not near, and it was so early in 
the morning that there would be no one up on board 
but those who were working the vessels. He was 
glad of that; for he was afraid that some one might 
make him go back, and that he wasn’t ready to do 
yet. He wanted to get outside those points of land, 
and see what lay beyond them. 

On and on the little boat floated over the bright 
water, sometimes tipping in the light waves, and so 
out between the points of land. And now Jack be- 
gan to feel as though he hadn’t eaten his breakfast. 
It is all very fine to go sailing about the world, but it 
isn’t so fine to go without your breakfast. 

“T'll just look and see what there is out here, then 
I'll go back,” Jack said to himself, feeling a very 


almost scorched; the waves tossed and threw bis 
boat, and he lay there crying, and not knowing what 
else todo. He had not known that any one could be 
so entirely miserable. Hours passed so, but they 
seemed to him as long as days. He raised hia head 
and looked about once, and sav that the land was 
almost out of sight. He didn’t want to look any 
more, but covered his face and laid down again. The 
time seemed so long, Jack alaost thougbt that be 
was grown to be an old man, when his boat began to 
pitch more and more, and be heard another sound 
besides the water —an odd, puffing sound. 

“Tve got to the edge of the world,” he thouglit, 
“and am going through the sky. I hope the stars 
wont stick into me.” 

As he thought this, something strack bis boat, and 
all Jack knew was that he flew into the air, then 
was plunged into the water, and then all was like 
sleep te him. That is, he didn’t know anything. 

By-and-by, he heard thunder, then he heard ten 
thousand carriages rolling over stony streets, then 
he heard steam-whistles, then he heard somebody 
gay: 

“‘ He’s coming to.” 

At that he opened his eyes, and found himself ina 
long and beautifully-furnished parlor, lying on a 
soia, and with a crowd of people standing about him. 

**How are you, little fellow?” asked a man who 
stood by his feet. 

‘* Where am I?” asked Jack. 

** You are on the steamer Cyclone,” the man said. 
*“*How in the world did you get out here in that 
boat?” 

* Will you carry me home?” asked Jack, who felt 
@ great deal more like asking questions than answer- 
ing them. 

“We are going to Portsmouth,” the man said. 

*“ But how in the world did you get out on the 
ocean in that little boat?” 

Portsmouth was the town five miles from Jack’s 
home, and when he found that they were going there, 
he felt all right. S» he told them his whole story. 
The people gathered round to listen, and when he 
had told them all about his travels, they called him 
Captain Jack. 

“And now, let me take him into my state-room 
and put some dry clothes on him,” said a lady. ‘* My 
Tommy’s clothes will just fit him.” 

Then it was that Jack discovered that he had on 
no clothes at all, but was wrapped in blankets. A 
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BY JANE G. AUSTIN, 
ORD WRAXDON, if yor 
mind, I should like to dv 
rand in this littl shop «| 
pass,” said Lucy Heath 
companion, as they ri: 
through the village from ° 
woo tland ramble, 

** Not in the least. Pra 
mind me,” replied the Fs: 
man, sauntering after th: 
lady into the small haber«: - 
establ shment, wherein o}- 
Wilson, spectacles on no»: 
shruvken yardstick in 
stood ready, as he had et. © 
twenty years and more, 
pense his goods to all con: : 


the bigbest rate of charge, and the lowest : 
measurement at wll practicable. 
But Miss Heath, passing the ter of th. 














for his age; he had a pretty, rosy face, with bright | pockets, and puffing away at the stick as he went. little tired. You see he had come more than ten | big man took him up and carried him, like a baby, 
gray eyes, and light-colored hair that curled in little It was a pretty and quiet shore to which the boy miles. into the state-room, and while she dressed him, the 
rings all over his head. I must say that this boy’s| went that morning. The banks were smooth and| Well, he looked about, and he saw nothing but | lady told him how he came on board the steamboat. 
voice could be heard a great way; but it was notlike | green, and there was a gray rock that pushed itself | water, water everywhere, reaching out in front of | 1t appeared that he had floated close to the steamer, 
@ man’s rough voice: it was clear and silvery-sound- | out into the river. The water lapped and lisped up , him till the sky came down to meet it. 8u Close that the waves it made capsized him. He 
ing, like when you strike the edge of your tumbler | against the grass and the rock, making a soft, whis-| ‘‘ Good gracious!” said Jack; ‘“ how does anybody | had been seen by those on board, anda man who 
with a teaspoon, only louder than that. Jack Massey | pering sound, and it was as full of dimples asit could get through there?” was a great swimmer had jumped over and saved 


could shout so as to be heard at a great distance, and | be. | He looked and wondered if that was the end of the | him. 
he could put his fingers to his mouth and whistle so 


with aslight acknowledgment of his revere: 
approached his assistant, and made known her + 
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that if you should happen to be near him at the 
time, you would think that there was a hole bored 
straight through your head. The neighbors said that 
Jack was as swart as steel, and he quite agreed with 
them. The tact was, the boy had a very good opinion 
of himself. He had been so much praised, bad heard 
so much talk made about him, and had so much con- 
ceit, that really he didn’t believe there were many 
people in the world who could teach him anything. 
But after all, Jack wasn’t a fvol, though he was 
foolish. It isn’t easy for a boy to be modest when 


“ This is the wharf, and my ship is out here,” Jack | 
said to himself, with an air of great consequence, as 
he stepped out on to the rock. 

But as he spoke, he fairly caught his breath; for 
there, sure enough, was a little row- boat lying on the 
water, with a rope thrown from it and caught round 


in all bis life, and the idea of getting into one now 
sent his heart into his mouth. It was almost too 
glorious to believe. He looked about for the owner 
of the boat, but there was no one in sight. No mat- 
ter; he coulkin’t wait to ask permission. He guessed 


world, and if a ship that would sail out there would 
' go butt up against the sky, just as he bumped against 
the roof of the attic at home. He thought that if he 
wasn’t so bungry he would like to go out on the edge 
of the earth. A beautiful little pink cloud was com- 


| ing up, and if he were there he could touch it. He 
@ point of the rock. Jack had never been in a boat ' 


had never before known where the clouds came from, 
and now he was glad to find out. He didn’t believe 
that his father and mother knew, for they had never 
mentioned the subject to him. He thought so long 
about these things, that when he remembered how 
hungry he was, and lo ‘ked about behind the boat, he 


The passengers made everything of Jack, and ina 
few hours they reached Portsmouth, and the big 
man who had saved him got a buggy and drove out 
to Mr. Massey’s =:ii:: him. It was afiernoon now, 
and the whole neighborhood was alarmed about the 
boy. I will leave the little boys and girls to guess 
how Jack’s father and mother had suffered, and how 
glad they were to get him back. 

From that time he went by the name of Captain 
Jack, and the boys all considered him the greatest 
hero in the world. He would tell his adventures over 
and over again for them, and where he forgot, he 


women as that in England,” was the next pb: : 
my lord’s soliloquy, and from between his halt- 
eyelids he took note with a pleased appreciai - 
the classic head and graceful form, the clear, 
complexion, pure eyes of darkest hazel, aud | 
proad mouth of this village shopwoman. 

* Very nice, very nice indeed. By Jove! bi 





they are in this New England,” proceeded m) 
finishing her soliloquy just as Miss Heath fi 
her purchases, or rather, just as she anne. 
somewhat contemptuously that “there was . 
nothing that would answer” among the v 
fabrica unrolled betore ber. 

To this decision the asristant replied only by 
of resignation, and at once proceeded to roll aj A 
lay away the despised ware. 


everybody about him stares and laughs at or praises | the man wouldn’t be mad. S» he caught bold of the | was already far from the bay and the points of land, | made up something else. 

everything he says or dues. Jack was an only child, | rope, pulled the boat close to the rock, and stepped ; aud out on the wide ocean. ‘*Wasn’t you frightened, Jack?” they would ask, 
and his parents were very fond of him. Then the] into it. But stepping into a boat isn’t like stepping | “I guess I'll g» back now,” he said, and turned | when he told how he looked back and saw the land 
servant-girl and the hired man were sure that they | into bed, for the reason that a house floor is a good , facing tive land. growing dim behind him. \ 
couldn’t please master and mistress better than by | deal more solid than a river or ocean, and hasn’t that | But bis saying so made no difference. He kept| “ Frightened!” cried Jack, with a loud laugh, his 4 
petting the boy and relating all his wonderful duings. | way of swashing about and going away from under floating further and further away. Jack didn’t know | hands in his pocketa, and his trousers tucked into his iC 
‘The neighbors, also, praised him. ' 


your feet that water has. Consequently, the first | quite what to do, yet it seemed as though he aust do | boots. “ Poh! no indeed! I'd just as lief go again ‘ 
- “1 gay “ neighbors,” though there wasn’t a house | thing that Jack did was to tumble headlong into the something as not!” 





in a low voice. Lord Wraxdon, waiting ne 
door, devoted his leisure to admiring Miss!) 
| pretty feet and ankles, amply displayed, as sb y 
ed over the counter to examine the goods laid '- 
‘ aac wonder if women forget their hoopa whe a 
stoop, or if they do it on purpose?” washisur,. 
iy ful comment, and his attention wandered ‘. 
young woman 8v patiently serving bis fair coms. - 
who did not seem to spare her trouble, : 
“This is a republic. You don’t see such 


























in sight of Jack’s home. There was a village, two | boat and sprawl himselt out full length into the bot- 


mniles away up the river, and the Massey cottage 
nestled among the hills between the two places, and 
was hidden trom both of them. But they could see 
the river that flowed by, fur there wasn’t any hill on 
that side. Jack could lie in bed on summer morn- 
ings, and look at the vessels go sailing up and down, 
and the boats dancing an: scudding about. Indeed, 
it was only when he could see them that Jack would 
lie in bed. At other times he would be up with the 
robins and swallows. But when, on opening his eyes 
in the early morning, he caught sight of a wast and 
asail moving past, he would lie still with his eyes 
fixed upon them and wonder where they came from, 
and where they were going to, and wish that he were 
on board that vessel, going off to foreign lands. 
Jack bad beard a great many stories of the sea, and 
of travel, and he hked them better than any other 
stories that could be told him. When his mother 
would say to him on the stormy days when he was 
obliged to stay in the house, or the winter evenings 
when they two would be alone waiting for the father 
to come home, ‘* Now what kind of a story shall I 
tell my little man?” he would always answer, * Tell 
me a sailor story.” 

Then his mother would tell him how the ships sail 
away over the sea, how the waves dance and play in 


tom of it. 

But what does a boy care fora bump? Jack pick- 
ed himself up and took a seat, bandling the oars. 
Now was a good time to learn how to use them; so 
he put the blade of one into the water, and gave a 
pull. The water gave a pull, too, and before Jack 
could catch it, the oar had fallen into the river and 
was drifting away. He leaned over and caught at it, 
coming within an inch of going over himself, but the 
oar went tipping off down stream. 

**T’ve a good mind to pull the rope in and go after 
that oar.” Jack thought. ‘I could get it and bring 
it back before the owner comes.” 

No sooner said than done. He pulled the rope in, 
and in a minute felt bimself tossing and slipping 
away trom the shore, It was glorious. Never had 
Jack felt so delighttul a motion. It was better than 
riding on pony-back, better than driving in the bug- 
gy, better than a rocking-chair. Tuss, toss, and every 
little toss sending him further on over the shining 
ripples of the river. Jack furgotall about the oar he 
was atter, all about the man who night be searching 
for his boat, and gave himself up to the delight of his 


there was any danger, and he was full of the thought 








“O, [ must row!” he said, remembering. 

He took up the remaining oar, but it was awfully 
heavy, and he was very much afraid of lusing it. Af- 
ter some managemeut, he got it over the side of the 
boat. A little wave with a puinted top raised itself 
just then—a nice wave to push against. Jack set his 
oar at it, and pushed. It cane near being his last 
push. It was a little wave, but a mighty strong one, 
for it had the whole ocean tu back it, and it whisked 
the oar out of Jack’s haads in a trice, and brought 


him down on his tace with his nose coming against , 


the edge of the boat in a manner that made his bead 
spin fora moment, He thought that he was over- 
board, sure enough, and for a while didn’t dare open 
his eyes. Presently, however, he looked about and 
picked himself up. And then, indeed, matters began 
to look serious to him. How was he t» get back? 

Ou and on he tossed over the ocean, the land grow- 
ing every moment more dim and distant, ships pass- 
ing him far away, the waves growing larger, and 
tossing him more and more. He laid down in- the 
bottom of the boat and cried with terror, tor every 
moment he expected to be upset. O, why had he 


| left his home without permission? Why had he got 
position. He had no fear, tor he did not know that | 


into a boat that was not his own? And above all, 
why had he pulled away tLe rope that held the boat 


of what a very great sailor he was. Why might he | safe'totheshore? Jack would have given anything, 





“‘O, what a whopper!” some one of the larger boys 
would say. 

At that Jack always hung his head, and kept silent 
for a minute; for he knew that it was an awful 
whopper, and that he had been frightened nearly out 
of his senses. But then, boys do like to brag. 





KISSING ANECDOTE. 

When Cardinal John of Lorraine was presented to 
the Duch: ss of Savoy. she gave him her hand to kiss, 
greatly to the indignation of the irate churchman. 
~ How, madam,” exclaimed he, “‘am I to be treat- 
ed in this manner? I kiss the queen, my mistress, 
and shall I not kiss you who are only a duchess?” 
And without more ado, he, despite the resistance of 


the proud little Portuguese princess, kissed her | 


thrice on the mouth before he released her, with an 
exultant laugh. The doughty cardinal was appa- 
rently of one mind with Shelden, who thought to 
‘“ kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as sume do, is like 


little boys who, after they eat an apple, fall to the | 


paring.” 





A country editor, having received two gold dollars | 


in advance for his paper, says that he allows his child 
to play with the other children, as usual. 
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“So sorry to have mae you walt, and # 


nothing,’’ said Lucy Heath, sweetly, as they res 
their walk. 


“Tam sorry it was fur nothing. As for wo. 


I quite enjoyed the amusement,” replied Lord \. 
don, smiling a little. 


“Ah, then you were tired, in spite of all you: 


testations,” naively replied Lucy, who could » 
brought Lo believe in anybouy’s walking fitteen 
in the day for amusement, as the Englishma: 
doue before joining her afternoon ramble 


“Awfully tired. You can’t imagine, Miss 


the condition of utter prostration to which 1 w.. 
duced just before entering that shop.” 


‘Really? No, you are jesting. Bat deny 


you may, I am sure that you are tired.” 


“ Were, Miss Lucy, were tired, bat you see me 


as fresh as adaisy. Nur can you guess what 1. 
me so suddenly.” 


“Indeed I cannot. What was it?” asked i 


innecently, raising her soft blue eyes tu thur 
mischievously bent upon her. 


* Pardon, Mixa Lacy, but it is a secret never 


revealed, unless—but that is so remute @ co. 
gency as not to be worth mentioning.” 


* Keally, Lord Wraxdon, you are very prov 
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